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COCK. IN VED!C LITERATURE* 
I - 05" By 




V, V. BHIDE 


It is very interesting to note the difierent kinds of aniirials 
tliRt are to be offered at the various Animal-sacrifices, A reference 
to a cock in the list of these animals is very rare. Except in the 
ASvamedha sacrifice there is no such reference to a cock in the 
Vedic literature. In this papwr it is proposed to present some 
interesting material relating to a cock. 

At the great Asvamedha sacrifice a number of domestic as well 
as wild animals are to be offered to the different deities. In the 
list of these animals there is a reference to a cock to be offered to 
the Sun.' After these animals arc formally dedicated to the rele¬ 
vant deities, all the wild animals are to be released and the remain¬ 
ing rites are to be performed with the offerings of the clarified but¬ 
ter. In this connection, Baudhayana Srauta Sutra prescribes that 
all the animals, beginning with ‘a boar that is to be offered to the 
King Indra (TS V.5.11), are wild animals’.^ In the list of these 
wild animals a cock is mentioned and therefore it is to be released 
and not immolated. The word denoting a cock is Krkawka it 
is variously interpreted by commentators.' 

This word Kffcni’okn occurs in the ancillary literature of the 
i^gveda known as fchilo (V, 22.8). This verse from khiEn in which 
a cock is referred to, is quoted in the Sihkhayana firauta Sutra 
(XH. 24.2), In his translation of this Sutra Caland translates the 
relevant portion of this verse as “The harlot runs with a iamtift 
(stickI around the cock’.* This verse is also found in the Atharva- 
veda (XX. 1,36). Here a cock is connected with a harlot and thus 
probably with sorcery also. Another reference to a cock is also 
found in the Atharvaveda (V, 31.2),^ Whitney translates this verse 
as ‘What witciiraft they have made for in a cock, or what in a 

• A ]>aper read at the 22nd SesekMi al AU India OrienlBl CoiJerenw, Gauhati. 
1965. 

1. ’ilfN' : ci. TS, v.5.18; \S XXIV. 3S; MS HI, 14.15, 

t. Tit ^ Baudh. SS, 15.28, 

3. aecardUU! to Bhat(« Blia^kara. accaniing to 

Uvafa and MahldheTii. _ . . 

4. sminTr Mp.HMfd l ThD Malmna^ oceurs in the 

Aitareya Brahnifloa 1,27. ’where the meanU^ of ^ ’wwd is ^ 

ar ^ 



s. 
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/ciirira wearing goatp m ewe what witchcraft they have made- I 
take that back again/ Here a cock is referred to along with other 
domestic animals like a goat and sheep and it is related to sorcery. 
These references clearly indicate that a cock was accepted 
the domestic animal in Vedic times. Commenting upon the above- 
mentioned verse from the Atharvaveda. Weber pointed out the 
taming of a cock in Vedic times. He remarks *Dass der Hahn hier 
an der spitze aller Hausthiere steht, ist auffalling* (that the cock is 
here at the head of all domestic animals is remarkablej^ While 
annotating the life of the people in ancient IndiUp Zimmer has noted 
the fact that a cock was one of the common domestic ammals in 
Vedic times.^ 

It is very significant to note that a cock is referred to in the 
Atharvaveda which is mainly related to the religion of the masses. 
Winternitz remarks ^A large number of songs and charms of the 
Atharvaveda were used at the various ceremonies which had to be 
performed by the herdsman for the prosperity of the cattle and 
by the farmers for the growth of the fruits of the field.The sacri¬ 
ficial institution is particularly dealt with in the Vedas except the 
Athar^^aveda and in the Brahmana literature. This may be the 
cause for the exclusion of a cock from the ammals fit for the Srauta 
sacrifices except in the Aivamedha sacrifice. 

The procedure of an animal-sacrifice is rather complicated. 
After a certain animal is formally dedicated to the deity, it is immo¬ 
lated and then the omentum ( ^ ) and various limbs are ex¬ 
tracted. They are cooked and then the offerings are made to the 
relevant deities. This procedure cannot be applied to a cock, be¬ 
cause it has no omentum. Secondly it lacks some limbs that are to 
be extracted from the body of a sacrificial animaL^ Tliis might be 
the prime cause for the exclusion of a cock from the list of the sacri¬ 
ficial animals in the Vedic literature. 

In connection with the prohibition of eating the meat of 
animals, Manu distinguishes the wild-cock from the domestic-cock. 
He has enumerated the domestic cock in the list of animals prohb 
bited for eatingCommenting upon this verse, the commentators 
explicitly pointed out the fact that the word gruma is particularly 
used to exclude the wild-cock from this prohibitionJ^ This exclu- 

a. See: Indischcn Studim, Vol. IS, p. 

7, Sec: Lebcn, p. 91. 

a. Histoiy <if Indian UtemWe, Vol. b p. 160. 

9, Thifi Informaliaii is support^ by the I>eputy Director, Institute of Veternary 
Biolo^ol Products, Poona. 

10, ^ ^ I V.12. 

11. i w 14*11 

^irn^^hi^ BTFTHTFEr 

\ 
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Sion of the wild cock from the list of Uie animals fit for eating, can 
be explained properly. In the Vedas a wild-cock is enlisted among 
the animals fit for a sacrifice and therefore it must be accepted as 
fit for eating. Smitikaras like Manu are laying down the rules for 
the peirsons that are entitled to perform Vedic sacrifices. The do¬ 
mestic-cock was, however, accepted by a common man who was 
following the religion based on the Athanmveda, As the domes- 
tic'OOck was not related to the Vedic sacrifice there is prohibition 
for its eating. 

A large part of the society was following the popular religion 
As a cock was excluded from the Srauta sacrifice, it was domesticat¬ 
ed by the people who were not following the Brahmanical religion 
These people were inhabitants of different villages. They often 
offered cocks and other valuable possessions to the deity at the time 
of worship. Whitehead remarks ‘Villagers are of the opinion that 
the villages are surrounded by spells. Hence to remove the bad 
effects of spells they invoke the principal deity of the particular 
village and offer cocks, goats, sheep etc,, to that deity in tlie annual 
festivals.’ He further adds Tn some villages where there is a per^ 

^ manent shrine, offerings of .rice, fruit, flowers etc., are made every 
day, but occasionally of goats, sheep etc*,’’ Offering a cock to the 
deity is still prevalent among the villagers. This is really a cock- 
sacrifice. For the attainment of certain desire a vow about offer¬ 
ing of a cock is to be taken and after the fulfilment of such vow a 
j cock is offered to the deity. On account of such vow a number of 
^ cocks are offered to the village deities like Bahiroba, Mariai, Mha- 
soba. It is worth-noting that the nature of these deities is alto- 
I get her different from the Vedic deities. 

It would be significant to note here some interesting informa 
lion about a cock. In old times a cock was understood as a good 
time-keeper and still in some part of our country it is the only 
I clock for the villagers. This fact is also referred to by Yaska in 
Nirukta (XIl. I3h He explains the word KrkavakvL as one whose 
former part is onomatopoetic and the latter part is derived from 
' the root inoc, .He further points out that a cock is related to the 
Sun as it announces the time of the Sunrise.’-* This relation of a 
cock with the time of Sunrise is also depicted in the Mahabha^ya 
of Patanjali on A^dhyayi (1. 3.48). There is a reference varatanu, 
somprauodanfi kufcfcutah ‘O beautiful lady, cocks are crowing*, 
meaning thereby that it is the time of Sunrise. This full verse*'* has 

1 12. Sec: The Village Gods of South IhEiia, p. 

13. I 'rdw I 
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bf>cn quoted by the commentator of Kasika on the same Sutra. Weber 
eicplains the word Krfcacofcti as ‘'das w'ort Krkffluafcu gehort zu den 
uralten indogermensctien onomatapoien, daher Keine Lautversehic 
bung’ fthe word Krkavaku (Kikeriki in German] belongs to the old 
Indo-Germanic onom&topoetic words, hence no displacement of 
sounds).'* BCsiraswamI the commentator of Amarakosa explains this 
word as one who makes a sound with the help of head and 

neck.'* 

The word Kukkufa is not common in the Vedic literature. It is 
only found in the Saiiihitas of the Suhla Yajurveda.'* But the mean¬ 
ing of the word is altogether different. The formula, in which this 
words occurs, is krikkuto’ si madhujfiJicafi and it is employed at the 
procedure of hitting the lower and upper crushing stones with 
a stick called While interpreting this formula it is ab¬ 

solutely necessary that the words kuickufa and mttdhujihva are to 
be understood as the qualifications of the stick. While referring to 
this formula Satapatha Br^maoa (1.1.4.IS) prescribes that there 
might be one person having sweet tongue in relation to gods and 
poisonous tongue in relation to demons.** While commenting on 
this formula the commentators have given various interpretations of 
the word Kukkuta, They are: 

t- : -15Wi asilyyPivM, m jf^rrsit TrftTtwprnTi 

rRhfrfh 5^; I TfsT 

: - flwri 5t5!ir <hHt% i ^- 

TR ^ W 3I^Tr UTjZfw 3FR^ I 

^, Tnip»t: siiHiiip't tq i s)^; sr' 

tTR V3l^ ‘t'i’T i^’Tri fi'iiiii | 

twrrt 1^: t fir^ ?Twf3 ?T?3g?4fw;^ i 

^ *PJ=4>iIrfT< ^ 5^fiT W I 

The word kakkuta is also found in tlie later Upanisads. A re¬ 
ference to the KukkufntidB (egg) occurs in the Yogaiikhopanisad 
(V. 21), where the Universe is compared with the egg. Again there 
is a reference to Kukkufasana in the Trisikhabrahmanopanisad 
(n. 42). 

tS. lndifi(^h«n Studien, Vot. 18, p. 2SS. 

18. | on Auwrskci^ 11.5.18, 

IT. VS 1.16- VS (Kanvi! 1.15. 

le. fit: rrrqr^ I Kat. SS 11.4.15, 

13 t *T sntfhT I 
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A cock is related to Kartikeya. In Mahibharata it is told that 
when the K^ikeya wa5 hoTio 4 ired as the chief of the army of gods, 
a cock was presented to him by the Fire-God.» In the Tantra 
Texts also a cock is referred to along with the Kartikeya. 
connection, Chakravarti remarks 'Rules for the worship of 
keya are laid down in Tantra. This deity holds a cock in one of his 
hands.*!' In the Chanakyoiataka there is a popular verse wluch 
points out that the following four things are to be learnt from a 
cock-fighting spirit, early rising, taking food in the company and 
protecting a woman in danger.!^ 

It would be very interesting to add here some information 
about the cock found in the Avestan and Pahalvi Texts^J^ 
The word Parod^c meaning a cock, occurs three times in the 
VTdeedfit.!* In the Pahalvi Denkart book VIII chapter 44.69 a 
mention is made about the proper duties and the great value of the 
Parodarsh tsk, para + drs), that is, the foreseer of the dawn an 
epithet of the domestic cock.!* Bartholomae and Kanga have 
assigned to this word the meaning, ‘the name of a cock ; Kanga. 
further explains that a cock, by its crowing, scares away Bush- 
VttSta, the demon of sloth. In other words it is the cock which 
rouses men from idle sleep. For further details regarding the 
cock in Ancient Iranian literature readers* attention may be drawn 
to Poure Davoud*s book ‘Iran^e-Bastan* and to J. J. Modi’s paper 
on “The cock as a sacred bird in Ancient Iran”.® Again there is 
a reference to a cock in another Pahalvi text, namely, Bimdahtshn 
chapter nineteen. Tlie text is as under:— 

Khnrilsh pat hamisfarih i dec5u ^/atiilcan dSt esfnt. 

Khoriish pat hamistarlh i dcoan yatukiiTi dot 

Apak sag hamfcar h^d.. .(Jegon pCjt pat den ku hoc 

getcy daman an i pot druj zatdrih opalc sords odTfarlh ^ 

h«nd kharush ut sog.!! 

The translation of the above passage is given below. 

“The Cock is created for the antagonism of the Det’os and the 
sorcerers. He is the co-worker vrith the dog; as it is said in the 
religion that in the worldly creations both the cock and the dog, 
who are the helpers of Sraosh. are for smiting the druj - 


The TantraK Studies on the ir Rc liijioii and literature, p. 83. 

I Verse 72. 

I am much fitatefuJ io Pmf. M. F. Kanjta for giving me this infenwalion and 

encouraging' rne in this conn ectiorL 
ViJfvdaC tV™dtfiad) XVTII. 15; S3; 29. 

Sifo: Sacred Books of the EmI Vol- 3T. p. I©. 

26 Publifbed in ^Anthropological papers by J. J. Modi p 1911, pp. 104-121. 

27 Sec- Bujidahishn by T. D. Anhlcsaria, pp. 156-157. 


20 . 

21 . 

22. 

23. 

24. 
26 
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• Here it) this Pahalvi text the word is KharOsh {i.e. Gockj and 
Its non-Iranian word (ideopam) is Alka» A «>ck “ th. anMim- 
cer of the sunrise and hence 11 is considered as a holy hird m Ara- 
tan religion. Parsis observe the prohibition of eating of a 

cock. 

All these references dearly indicate that a cock was widely 
known to the people in Ancient India. But as there are very few 
references to a cock in Vedic Sarahitas, it is not accepted by the 
Brahmwas as fit for the Srauta Sacrifices. FoUowere of the popular 
religion depicted in the Athar\’aveda, however, domisticated a cock 
and its offering was. therefore, common in the masses. The rela¬ 
tion of a eock with the tiine of Sunrise Is also noteworthy and it is 
wisely referred to by many writers. A cock is to be understood 
as a messenger of gods, announcer of the ^ing Sun. destroyer of 
the darkness and it rouses men to start tlieir work. 



■■ '■ it 


28. Spe: Frflhang-E-Pahl»yiie, fay Prot; JimkcEi. 1012 ani 1955 







SUICIDE AS A RELIGIOUS INSTITUTION* 

By 

H, von STIETENCRON 

It has been, and still is, a common trait in all human societies 
that some individuals resort to suicide as a means of termmating 
their present esdstence. But suicide as a religioua institution^ is 
less usual. It has had its limited place in early forms of rdipon 
and survived in certain "primitive societies'*. But the religio- 
philosophica] concepts which developed in the sphere of the great 
religions were not favourable to the idea of premature self-destruc¬ 
tion. The few instances where tliis idea gained recognition also in 
the major creeds, form therefore interesting exceptions. India is 
one of the countries where this phenomenon existed even up to 
recent times, and I want to talk to you today about its historical 
development in this country, about the reUgious ideas which sup¬ 
ported it, and about the spiritual situation, out of which it arose. 

Let me first explain what I mean by ‘religious institution* and 
distinguish between an ordinary suicide and a suicide of the special 
class which derives its necessity from religion. A suicide, commit¬ 
ted by whatever method, which has no other object than to aban¬ 
don this life, is an ordinary suicide. This is so, even if the victim 
reaches after death a higher state of existence, or even final salva¬ 
tion, as reward for his former merits. Take for example Godhiku 
Thera, the disciple of Buddha, who made various attempts to win 
arhantship or spiritual perfection. Six times he reached temporary 
liberation {sanmyiJcoiii vimuftiiTi) and six times he feU back again 
from that highest state because of bodily distractions. When 
through constant endeavour he attained release for the 7th time, 
when, though still living, his soul was freed once again from all 
bondage, he committed suicide, so that no worldly power should 
once more be able to deprive him of his spiritual achievement.' 
Thus Godhika died in order to enter into niruatto. Yet this was no 
religious suicide, but a suicide of the ordinary kind. He had attain¬ 
ed the stage of an arhant before he put an end to his life. The 
suicide served no other purpose than to cast away the body with 
its inherent dangers. 

• XjCcturc d^Iiv^rcd at the Bhsi'AiTyH Bbflvun, BomtMiyp on April J8lh, 

1. Godhilbivuna. in JHdTWMipvRrtii of the Sartyuttonilidva (SN. IV. 3. 3): Ohirm- 
mapadunhakathd 1, 4311 iUustratiag Dhammaiwdo 57, L 

4311. 
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Only those cases in which suicide is considered and committed 
as an act whidi is meritorious in itself and for which a certain re¬ 
ward is expected, a suicide which is prescribed by religion for the 
very sake of this reward, only such a suicide belongs to the cate¬ 
gory we are talking of, the suicide as religious institution. The 
practice of wilful self-immolation of a faithful wife or sati after 
the death of her husband belongs to this type of suicide, because it 
is by this death alone that the wife will reach patiioku, the world 
where her deceased husband is waiting for her. 1 will not touch 
on this ancient Indian custom in the present paper, because it is 
too well known to deserve further explanation. The religious sui¬ 
cide I am going to speak about is not restricted to women or to 
any particular group of the society, but it Ls open to all who desire 
to obtain heavenly rewards. 

In order to avoid a misunderstanding, it may be useful to 
state, what the word suicide stands for. It is derived from latin 
suicide if it means the agent, and from saicidium, if it means the 
act of self-destruction. Its determinating factor is the intention of 
the agent: if he wilfully brings about his owm death, he commits 
suicide, irrespective of the method he chooses for this purpose, or 
of the motive underlying his self-destruclLve action. 

In India the most common words used in this connection were 
alTnohntlfft, atmatydga, fonutjfdsra and dehati/aga with their respec¬ 
tive verbal forms {aimanaTn ghatayed yas tu,,..) or expressions 
stating the method of killing, as for instance anasana=fasting, apni- 
prove sa=entering into fire, ;alapravesa=entering into water, bhrgu- 
prapatana=falling from a precipice, etc. Out of these expressions 
some acquired a differentiated meaning from the early centuries of the 
Christian era onwards. AtTTinhati^d and dt^atydga, the original 
words for suicide, continued to be used, when suicide was disap¬ 
proved of, when it was considered as a sin. But tanuti/dga and 
dehat|/npa, two euphemistic words meaning to abandon the body, 
whidi could be applied to natural death also, gradually came to 
be used in connection with suicide only when the w'rlter approved 
of it, when it was considered meritorious, when no sin was thought 
to be involved. 

Some Indian scholars feel that atmahaiyd denotes a suicide 
out of distress, committed by a person who is alabdhalcdma, whereas 
dehfltycpa referred to lafadhakama-persons, i.e. those who had 
everyt-hing they wanted and therefore could only have a spiritual 
reason for ending their lives. But this distinction is not correct, 
as can be seen from numerous passages which speak of dehoti/dga 
in connection with persons in utter distress because of illness old 
age, or any other major calamity. It later became a convention 
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that, in order to indicate his sympathy with the person who prema¬ 
turely ended his life, an author would use such words ^ tanutyagn 
or dehotyaga rather than atmakatya or otmotydgtL When tra^- 
lating Sanskrit passages into English, I have used the word smnde 
only for dtmafiotya and fltmntyaga, using paraphr^es like to leave 
the body’, or *to give up the body’ and the like, for the other ex¬ 
pressions, in order to convey the distinction made m the original. 

After these introductory remarks, let us east a quick glance at 
the development of that branch of Indian religiosity, which fin^y 
produced the 'institution of religious suicide' as one of it s darker 

blossoms« 

We may go back to the end of the Brahmaiia period, when 
the magic spell of sacrifice gradually lost its overwhelming power 
over the mind of people in ancient India. Not that the interest 
in ritual faded away completely: a large ritualistic literature was 
still to come, the meaning of all the rules of sacrifice would f^ci- 
nate the minds of the PilrtiamTTFWlTpsHfcas and the ritualistic school 
of Vedic interpretation would continue to be pow'erful down to 
Siya^?acSrya in the 14th cent. A D. But the large masses of the 
people did break away from the predominant rule of sacrifice^ 
which had been raised by the Brahmaijas even above the gods. 
New ideas broke in, producing the Upani^adic philosophy and 
Satalckya and Yoga as first reactions against the dry arguments of 
ritualism. Jainism and Buddhism arose and tried to open new 
ways. But all of these were too difficult for the ordinary man. 
The religious movement which answered to his needs, sprang from 
another stratum of Indian spiritual background. It raised a number 
of sectarian deities to important positions, it offered personal rela¬ 
tionship between man and god, and the path of bfiakti or devotional 
love as a means for attaining moicfa. This movement attracted so 
many people, it soon became so powerful, that orthodox Brahma^usm 
had to give up its originally adverse attitude. Though very re¬ 
luctantly, the new approach was accepted as a possible way of 
offering worship to the Highest: a way for the uneducated masses 
which, of course, was far inferior to the true Vedic religion; a way 
which could offer a simple emotional approach to the Supreme for 
people of limited understanding. 

Now the knowledge of the veda, which had been resected 
to the higher classeSj^ was no longer an absolute condition for at- 
laining to eternal bliss. No caste barriers stood between god and 
his devotees. Everybody could approach the deity with devotion. 
Yet equal blessings for all could not be achieved. It was according 
to merit or according to devotion that god bestowed h\s ^a<te 
upon men, and true bhnhti leading to raoic?o was nearly as difficult 
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to attain, as formerly brahmaj^na had bean. It requested absolutely 
wholehearted devotion and constant centering of alJ one’s thoughts 
in the Supreme. This was more than the ordinary man could 
stand up to. He was allowed to offer his limited devotion to the 
god and to receive comfort and smaller boons in return. But 
mofcsQ. the attainment of the Absolute, the ultimate liberation jErom 
the bondage of worldly existence remained, even after the removal 
of the cast barrier, a goal to be reached only by the few. 

Gradually, traditional forms crept info the devotional popular 
religion. Sacrifice became complicated again. The bigger the 
sacrifice, the greater the merit. But a sacrifice uvas expensive. 
How should the poor man procure enough food for the many brah* 
mins who had to engaged in the ritual of sacrifice? For him 
the sacrificial offering itself (mostly an animal) was not easy to 
t^cure, not to speak of the gifts to the Br^ma^as without which 
the god would not be pleased. Thus, once again, the reward of 
religion became difficult to obtain for the poor. 

It was in this situation that a new possibility arose, a possibility 
to obtain various gifts and even mok?a, and which was especially 
meant for the poor^. This new and highly rewarding method, 
mvolvmg little or no money, was tirthaydtra: a pilgrimage to holy 
plains, where by purifying baths all sins would gradually be 
washed away. The old Vedic conception of the purifying, sin- 
removing quahly of holy waters^ provided the theological back- 
pound for this new Meal of tfrehayotra, which began to be an 
important factor in popular life in the early centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era and continued up to modern times. The large majority of 
pMple to set out on such a pilgrimage had reached the autumn of 
their lives, ^ey had given up the state of a householder and set 
out as to acquire peace of soul. 


It IS a characteristic result of the great appeal which tirthaydtrS 
carried for the people, that the third of the four stages of life the 
vanaprastM^ma, was now omitted. Instead of retiring to the 
to Uve the Me e£ en encherite. . woMd at "L ° .St 

sannyasin immediately 
Mnuprostfta sUge came completely ou^t 
of i^ge and later writers on dlwirmo had to account for this^ fact 
by including iwtapasfha in their kalitjarjifa-lists, saying that in 
^.yuga one should leave aside the hermit stag; of life “ kS 
brought about ^ im^rtant change on the scene of sacred' pla«s 
and on the roads leading to them. ^ ’ 

I: OT.'x PdP. ^ 
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Formerly, too, MnnyasiTu had gone on pilgrimage. Completely 
unattached to worldly affairs, they too had directed their steps to¬ 
wards holy places. They were old and weak. In many years of 
vdnaprastha life they had purified their minds and their hearts. 
Then they went to die at a holy place, preferably near one of the 
sacred rivers where their bodies could bw buried at a pure spot or 
thrown into the waters to be purified and carried away.* 

'TTius some of the tiT^hos had already become famous as specially 
purifying places, able to remove all sins at the time of death, when 
the new ideal of firthayatri came into vogue. But now the sonnya* 
sins were less old. They had skipped over the period of spiritual 
purification in the forest. Coming directly from their grhastha life, 
how could they sit at a place like Prayaga or Benares and wait for 
their deaths to come, when it was likely that many more years 
of life lay ahead of them? 

On the other hand, the chances offered to them at these places 
were tempting enough. “Nobody who dies in Benares”, it is said 
in the KP., “goes to hell, even if he was guilty of sins, but supported 
by the Lord himself they all proceed to the highest path.”* “A 
person, even though his mind be addicted to pleasures of sense and 
though he may have given up devotion to dharma, if he dies in 
this place {Kasi}, he does not again enter upon the path of saim- 
sdra” This is a statement from the MP.,’ and the same text goes 
even so far as to say that “for planets, lunar mansions and stars 
there is the danger of falling from the sky in course of time, but 
there is no fall for those who die in Avlmukta” (i.e. Benares). 

grahn-nakmfra'tonattdip kalena patandd bhajam/ 
atrimukte mTtdndip tu patanaiTi, naiva uidynte//^ 

Numerous similar passages can be quoted. The 'nriham^tmyas 
abound in them, and there is hardly any important ttrtha whose 
praise would not include that moksa-giving quality at the time of 
death. 

In view of this firm promise of final release from the bondage 
of sfijfisara the tirtftoydtrin finds himself in a difficult position. 
He cannot remain at the tirtha for many years, because people would 
not be willing to feed him over an excessive period while always 

5. Ascetics were not cremated. Only tbe Euficaka-Ascetics fona an exception 
to this rule, vide Kane IV, p. 229t 

6. 34 = PdP.L33.21 

i^viiaiiMic mrtiLtt kaicin narukwp yati kUbisi / 

Isvuranuerhita hi sarve wuiti parup gatlm i 

7. MP. lao. 71b-72a 

yi^yasaktacitlo ‘pi tyaktadharmaratir narah / 
iha kjetre mrtab so ’pi somsinurt no punarviset / / 

SkP, KaMkhanda E»4.9S reads kaJena patanaip dhrtivam f 
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fresh groups of pUgrinis are swarming in. But on the other hand, is 
it safe to leave the sacred place since nobody knows the hour of 
his death? By some accident it might occur in the forest or on 
the road before reaching the next tlrtha. Then salvation, which 
was so near in reach, is lost again. Is it not better, therefore, to 
put an end to one’s own life and face death right here, where 
mok^ is awaiting the soul of every man, the righteous one and 
the sinner alike? At this point one can feel how a new idea is tak¬ 
ing shape, an idea which was hatched in the morbid atmosphere 
of the tirthns. It is the forming stage of a new concept, the minds 
of some tTrthapdtrins being pregnant with the forthcoming ideal of 
religious suicide. But at Lhis same point there arises a serious doubt. 
It was true that release after death had been promised also to the 
guilty man. But this promise referred to sins committed before 
the time of death. Would it be valid also, if death itself was 
a sinful one? What, if it did not include this case? If instead of 
the expected attainment of moksa the suicide had to face that 
very different and terrible reality of which the Parasara-Smrti 
warned him, saying that a man or a woman hanging himself or her¬ 
self out of pride or rage or affliction or fear would sink into blind 
darkness filled with pus and blood and remain trapped in hell for 
60,000 years?’ 

The question was difflcult to solve and, as the possible prospect 
of torment in hell shows, it was a highly dangerous one, too. 
Dharmas^tra texts were not quite unanimous about this issue. 
Most passages condemned suicide as a mortal sin, as for instance 
VSsDhS. 23, 14-lG which denies any death rites to him who kills 
himself by whatever means he choses to use, and prescribes certain 
penances if somebody should disregard this rule and perform the 
last rites out of affection.Even the mere thought of suicide is 
to be attoned for by prnpoicitta." 'The ViSmr 22.56 treats persons 
committing suicide in the same way as degraded ones (patita): both 
cannot receive the purifying water.Manu also says that no ab¬ 
lutions are to be offered to the dtmaivnpi 7 i.u And Yama even thinks 
that if a man succeeds in killing himself, his body should be smeared 

Sr FyMara IV, 1-2 

atimaiiad atikrfidlilt Vfl yads vi / 

udbadluuyat stii pum^ va ipitir e$i. vidhiyate / / 
puyasQf^tasai^purne andfie majjati / 

tiarakaifi pratipadyate / / 

10. TO bhavatl sapindln^ prtit^karniaechcdah / / 

lu$tha-jak-lo^-pQsn^-^tm-vi^-rajjubblr ya atmljiain 
ava^dayati sa atmabl bhavad f / 

ya atmatyi^iaah kufyat snehat ppetakriyim dvljah / 
sa tap^kfcchrasabitaip caree candirayaiiavrataiu / / id 

11 . VHsDb^ 23 ,la. 

12. atmatyaginab patitas ca n& iaucodakabhaJah / 

13. ManuV. Sa ^ 

atmatyagmiip caiva nirvartetodakakriya / 
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with impure things leptorifo), atid if it was only an 

attempt at suicide, he should be fined for it, and his sons and his 
friends should be fined as well*''* For as it is stated in ^Br. and later 
quoted by Medhatithi to justify the above prescription of Manu, one 
ought not to yield to one’s own desire and pass away before having 
lived to the full extent of one’s life.'* 

But Manu and the other Smytis were not equally strict in all 
cases of suicide. They admit of certain exceptions to the rule. 
According to Manu, for instance, a man who has committed a maha- 
pfltaka, i. e. a sin which is so great that no other penance can be ade¬ 
quate, is allowed to atone lor it by death. Thus, if he is guilty of 
brSfmtotia-murder he may seek his death in battle or throw him¬ 
self thrice headlong into fire,*'^ The drinker of spirituous liquor 
has to expiate for his sin by taking boiling sura or boiling ghee or 
cows urine etc. and hy dying thereby*'’’ And similarly, a penance 
leading to death was prescribed for violation of the guru’s bed, for 
theft of a brShma'^a's gold etc.'* 

Another author on dharma^ Atri, states some more exceptions 
regarding the rule that no ablutions are to be given. He says that 
if a man commits suicide by throwing himself into a precipice or into 
fire or water or by fasting because he is very old and cannot 
olMerve the rules of bodily purification, or because he is so ill that 
medical skill cannot help him, then purification rites may be per¬ 
formed and sToddlia may be offered for him. *^ And Apararka adds 
some more details from other W'hich were important as 

sources for a later development. Quoting from Brahmagarbha he 
says that a person who, tormented by a great disease, is unable to live, 
does not incur any sin by resorting to one of the means of self- 
destruction.*" From Vivasvan he adduces a passage which permits 


14 (Bis Smrtiyiii. ed* hy Sri Rama sanwa Acarya, iMri, Voi. 1 

p. 337) 20-21: shaWyed 3^ tu raJiv-idibhir upakraowib / 

mrto ’medhyens iaptavyo jivalo dv r s nla*fl damab 7 f 
da^yaa tatpotramitraoi pntyekai|i po^iliaiii daunam I 
pr&yascittacn tatab Icwyur yatba sastrapratoditam 7 _ 

IS. SBr. X.2.6.7: ...lasmod u ha na p-urayu^aH avakaniL preyad-. + + 

36. Manu XI, 73; see aka Yaj. Ill, 246, MBh. XIT, 35,4. „ , , , 

17. Manu XI. 31-92; see also YaJ. III. 353; Baudh. DbS. H, l.l.lB; ApDbS. I. 
B.25,3; GautDh^ 33. 1; VasDIi^- 20.22; NlBh. Xll, 35. IS and l65-47f; W. 
GajfuperWDie Suhneieremanien In der aJtindischen Rechtsliterstwr, Prag, 1939 

Manu XI. 1(H-1C5; ApDhS. I; 9.2S. 1,110.26.15; GautDh^. 23. lOf; Ysj. 3, 233; 
Manu XI. 101- VIsDhS. 20 41; MBh. XII, 35 17. 

Atri 214-215 , ^ Lt, - i. y 

vT^idhah sflucasipriar luptah pralyakhyatabbi^k^^h / 
itmanam, ghatayod yaa tu bhrgv-a^y-Maaaiianibubhi^ / / 
taaya triratram dvitJye tv asthkancayam { 

trtiye tudakarFi krtva (ithurthe ariddham acam / / 

Apararka, comm, on Yiinav^^ {An^^ratita Ed. p. 5351: 
yo jivitui^ na saknoti manavyodny-U^pI^itiah / . . > 

So ’^jmy-udaka-mabayi.tram kurvan isSniiitra dii^yau f f ^ ^ 

ibid p, S80 reads: yo^nu^thituiii na iaknoti. ..so ^un van mBrLB>^train... 


IB 


19. 


2)0 
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suicide also, if a man has accomplished his tasks in life and has no 
desire left for the pleasures of any of his senses. To die at a tfrtha 
is better for him than fapos.^i For, as Gargya says, one should not 
desire to live vainly.^ 

This was not a late interpretation in favour of 
but a rival theory within the dharmaddstra tradition. That people 
lived up to it as early as the end of the 4th century B . C. is shown 
by the account of the Indian sage Kalanos who accompanied Ale^tan- 
der the Great on his way hack from Taxila and who burnt himself 
alive on a funeral pyre at Pasargadai (or Susa), when, being 73 
years old, he was aflheted with a maladyP 

At his time the supporting idea behind such a suicide was that 
a man who has gained brah-ma-knowledge, a man who has under¬ 
stood the unreal nature of his body and of life itself on the one 
hand, and the undestructibility of his atman on the other, such a 
man was beyond the earthly bondages and could cast them away 
like an old garment. Bui at the time when ttTthai/atrn for the masses 
became the new ideal^ it was not the saintly ascetic, not the Yogin^ 
not the man with brahma-knowledge for whom suicide at Ifrfhas wa:? 
essential. It was the ordinary man^ the worldly man, the sinner, the 
man without any spiritual achievements^ who wanted to gain mokfa 
quickly without much effort. For him the possibility of suicide 
became e^^enfial as a iFieans for obtaining mofc^, whereas in the 
quoted smrti-texts it had been exceptionally approved of only in 
case of utter despair, and its result was nothing but the termination 
of the present misery. 


The necessity to allow suicide at sacred places for the sake of 
saltation became overwhelmingly strong. It overran all warnings 
of the dharmosd^fra-texts. The door leading out of the ban against 
suicide, which the dharmo^dstru writers themselves had pointed to 
by allowing a few exceptions, was flung wide open now. 

“Do not give up your wish to die at Prayaga because Veda or 
general opinion speak against it*', b the advice of the Mbh. 


SI, ibid. p. 53S 

5ai^endriyavlTalEt4isy]a vpddKasyB kitakamu^uh / 
vyadhltssy^cchAya Urthe / / 

22. itud. p. aSD 

vyadhibhir gr^thanSi]! vidhiyale / 

mBhaprasUMflgAmanpjp jvalan^buprave^nfiTn / / 
bbr^pTBpatonarp caiva crrtha Tiscchtt tii jiviiitm / / 

23. StiBbo, GMgi^iiby book XV, (in McCnndlu: Aiwicnt India as described 
in da&sieal literature, Westminster 19Q1, p, 73f. 
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Tta uedavftCQttfit tata twi Iofcnwaca«rtd npi | 

TTiotir utJcramanitfc ic praz/dgaTnaTaiiaTp pratP* [] 

Vcdauacanfl^ refers to passages such as for instance Vaj- S. 40.3 
which says that there are worlds belonging to the Aswros, shrouded 
with blinding darkness, to which those who cotninit suicide proceed 
after death.^ And lokanacnnat may mean the prevalent attitude 
of all the smrtia. Both were discarded in favour of new hop«, 

‘’Whoever dies in the Gahga, whether wilfully or unintentionai' 
ly. goes after death to heaven and does not see hell,'’ says the KP. 
1. *37,39 = PdP. L 44.4. And the same text, followed by PdP. and 
NarP. equals the result of giving up one’s life at the confluence of 
Gafiga and Yamuna to the goal of a Yogin who has given up all 
worldly attachments.^ 

"A man who, knowingly or unknowingly, wilfully or uninten¬ 
tionally dies in the Ganges, secures on death heaven and mofcfo" 
“He who abandons his life in this tirtha (-Kaiil in sontie way or 
other does not incur the sin of suicide but secures his desired 
objects".^ “He who enters Gahga and Yamuna (at the con¬ 
fluence! and gives up his life, does obtain his desired objects. 
There is no sin of suicide."® These passages taken from PdP. 
and SkP, can easily be increased by a number of others. For, as 
already stated, all the major firthos, not only at the Gafiga 
and Yamuna but all over India, claimed that they were able to 
procure Tnokya or heavenly pleasures for those who intended 
to give up their lives there. Final emancipation was promised 
Ifi many cases as reward for suicide. But if other objects were de¬ 
sired, they, too, could be obtained, such as enjoyment of all plea- 


a*. lOh. m, 83. 76 (For variHiite in MBh. see P&ona crit. Ed-) 

Nar P_ uttara. 63.131b-132a: calun for Me; lii for te. 

PdP I 39.76 reads; na deMvacanat 

AP, 111.8 r«*ds: vipni for tata; mstir utltramamyante ptayage mamr^ 

nieaiiinE is changed in some texts which read prayaga-gamanam prati. 
.p™ MP. 106.22: PdP. 1.43.22; KP, 1.37.14. Similar meaning also in 
PdP, 1.33,64, For discussion see K. ChattVE^dhyOya, JUPH5. voL X. 1, 



25. as'Uryk nama t* Icka andhena tamasavrOh / , 

tarns te prelyabhigaechaiiti ye kc calmahaiw janah / / 

26. KP- 1.37,16= PdP. 1.43.24 
NarP. uttara, 43.97 = PdP. V. 60.56. 


27. PdP. V-60.55 

’jfiianala vspi jEafnato pi va / - j 4 - * / 

gangay^ p* mria oiaityab svargBUi Tn*k$ajp ca vandali / f 
Also Nar P.. uttara $3. 153b-154a: 
aJtanto va safc^o vi ya vipadyate / / 

iakiMya labhate svargaip tkarakam n* cs pasyati / 

28. SkP* KasEWian^. ^ 7S . t / 

yatha kplhairidil tirthe smm pr&riatyisani kmroti yab f 
tasyatma^tado^o im prapnuysd ipiitan api / / 

(the (?0iikurt favniirs sykkfo). , , 1* e ^ ni. x* 

29 Quot^ M frtMi PdF. in the Urthendusekhara of Nagesa Ehafta, ia- S- 

See K Ghat^opidliyaya. cit. p. 72: 
gHogiyamun^dti asadya yas tu prSfiin parilyaji&t f 
Ipsit^ labhate fcamio naiva do?o svaghataiab / / 
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sures of heaven for many thousand years and afterwards rebirth 
on earth as a mighty king or as a very rich man. In some cases 
the name of the tirtha itself contained already a reference to the ^ 
heavenly rewardj and the pilgrim was invited to choose the place 
of his self-imposed death according to his desires. Urvasiramapa 
iUrvailpulina), a tirtha near JhusJ. just outside the ancient capital 
Prati^thana, was such a place. Here, in the former pleasure-gar¬ 
den of the royal palace, Pururavas and Urvasi were supposed to 
have experienced the joys of love. Whoever committed suicide in 
this place would go to heaven and see Urvafi every day for 66,000 
years, and after being reborn on earth he would get 100 girls like 
UrvasL» 

How do these beneficial effects come about? Why is a death 
In or near a holy place so very rewarding that suicide had to be 
included into religion as a legitimate means of attaining heavenly 
bliss? The answer is that it is the grace of the presiding deity,-— 
and that is mostly, hut not always, either Viaiju or Siva,—wbidr 
produces these overwhelmingly rich results. But the texts gene¬ 
rally take it for granted that the Lord will rescue his devotees, and 
only in rare cases it is explained how maiesa is brought about and 
what actually happens at the moment of death- In the MP. there 
is a passage, saying that those who go into fire according to the 
rules in Avimukta {at Benares) enter doubtless into the mouth of 
Siva, and those determined devotees of Siva who die by fasting, do 
not return (to earth) again, even after billions of kalpas.’^ Accord¬ 
ing to this statement, the man who commits suicide enters into Siva 
and remains united with him. A different explanation is given in 
MP. 182, 22-24. It saysi “The memory of human beings certainly 
fails when at the time of death the life is cut off and they are being 
pushed on (to another body) by (their) vital breaths. But in Avi¬ 
mukta, the Lord (Siva) himself gives a whisper into the ears of his 
devotees at the time of death, while they are (about to be) pushed 
on (to another body) fay their accumulated acts (IcarTna). The man 
who gives up his body at Mapikarid will go the desired path. Push¬ 
ed on by the Lord he goes (that path) which (otherwise! is difHcult 
to reach by those who have not realised Again another 

35. MP. loe, 34-S7 ^ ' '* 

31. MP. 183,77-78 

J3^ipravesain ye kuryur avimukte vidhinAlali / 
pravisiajiiti miikhitqi te m* ni^EindlgiilLafp variant / / 
kiirvanty-Bna^nam y* In inaibhoktah krEaniicayin 
na ptma.rtVTttrti kalifFakoji^Uir api / / 

32, MP. 

antakUe ctidyamanc^ mamiBsti / / 

viyimi prerya^naninicji Mtifiir n^ivopajayiate / / 
avimukto hy antakate bKaktun^ ^varah $vayejn / 
kanttabJiih kar^jlipaJTt pniyacchatl / 

iiiiti^lkan^yiiij; tya'cci vrajen narab / ► 

I^vfitapr^ito yiti apim akflatmabhih / / 
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passfige, CHCCurring in SkK, gives more information about that 
whisper by which the Lord rescues his devotees from the bonds oi 
''It 15 by brahma^knowledge alone and by nothing else 
that men who die are released^ or (by dying) in the region of Pra* 
yoga which has the nature of brahma-knowledge. To those lucky 
ones whose end occurs in 1 , (Siva) teach exactly that res^ 

cuing brahmfl'lmowledge at the very end (of their lives). In that 
same moment they are released.'"^ 

Taking these passages together, we get the followmg picture. 
A man can be saved by brabmn-knowledge only. But unless he 
has purified his mind completely, and thoroughly realised the iden¬ 
tity of and bmhflian^ this knowledge will fall at the crucial 

moment of death. Therefore, the majority of people forget in the 
agony of death whatever little knowledge they had acquired, and 
are pushed on to other lives. So would be also those devotees of 
Siva who have little or no higher knowledge. But if they die at 
the Manikarnika pool in Benares, the Lord himself saves them by 
whispering higher knowledge into their ears at the moment of death. 
That higher knowledge has been conceived of as being given in 
the form of a simple mantra^ called tdraka or rescuing mantra. It 
has been subject of theological speculation which words were con¬ 
tained in the tamka-mantra^ but no agreement could be reached on 
this point. Some said that the mantra consisted only in the sylla¬ 
ble ojji because o^, according to the Taitt- and to the Gita^^ 

was the symbol of brahman torn ity eJcak^aram brahma]. But others 
who were convinced of the supremacy of Visnu held that the mantra 
was ir^rdma-raTna-rnTTitt and that Siva had learnt it from Visnu.“ 

The rescuing help of the Lord was the hope of those tfrthaya- 
trins, who wilfully put an end to their lives. As I have said be^ 
fore^ not all of them vrere very old* because instead of retiring into 
the forest as unnapr&stha they had chosen the pilgrimage at a rela¬ 
tively early stage. And many of them were still healthy and 
strong. Yet only the old^ the decrepidK the incurably ill people bad 
been exceptionally allowed by the ^rtis to take their lives. But 
when life was a burden, what merit w*as there in giving it up? Why 
should the god be pleased and grant moksa, if the man was only 
too glad to escape from the pains and hardships of life-ln-illness by 
killing himself? Was there not more merit in giving up one's body 

33. SkP. 32. 115-116 

bmhmajinan^p mvcyajite kv^cit / 

brBhmajnmajnaye k^tre tantilya|ah /|/ 

brahmajimnai!:! Lad eveham k^isai|iiathitibliikam|airi / 

Larakam prante mueyBnte te tu tatk^apat / / 

34 . Taitt. U.Ll-S^ om iti brahma 

35. Gitfl 8.13: om ity ekaksaraip bitihma 

36. TristhalTsetu of Niray£i:cuibhatta (Anfliid^rHJTia Ed. p. 231) cites two passage 
from the liimatapaniyp and from PdP. lo this ^ed. 
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while it was heaJthy and while all the senses were still sensitive? 
Again the Idea of sacridee comes in. It is by the sacrifice of one’s 
own body that heaven is attained. But the sacrificial giftp the body^ 
should have no defects. Therefore the MP., PdP. and KP. say: 
man who^ suffering from no disease, having no deficiency regarding 
his limbs and being in full possession of his five senses, accom¬ 
plishes suicide in cowdung fire between Gang! and Yamuna, enjoys 
himself in heaven as many thousands of years as there are pores 
on his body.^*^^ 

Several methods of religious suicide were developed and prac¬ 
tised. Death fay exhaustion, by fasting, by falling into an abyss, 
by burning oneself^ by drowning orieself, and fay cutting one’s limbs 
were the most common ones. 


Death by exhaustion is famous as mahdpatka or mahaprastha^ 
nay^trd and well-known through the mahdprosfhttnifcaparwn of the 
MBh. Whoever decided on this way of ending his life would set 
out on a last pilgrimage towards the Himalayas and proceed steadily 
in this direction untilp completely exhausted, he would break down 
somewhere on the way, never to get up again. According to the 
MBh, the five Pan^avas and Draupadi, accompanied by one faithful 
dogp set out on this last journey. It was Draupadi who was the first 
to break down and Bhlma was the lastp while the righteous Yudhi?- 
thira proceeded on and was finally carried to heaven in Indra's 
chariot.-^ 


Suicide by fasting unto death is a method which remained in 
practice up to the present day and I do not have to comment on it. 

Another method, namely to throw oneself into an abyss, was 
possible in the Himalayas and in other mountain areas. The peaks 
of Amarakantaka, near the source of the armada river, are espe*- 
cially eulogised in this connection.^^ In Allahabad it was the fa¬ 
mous undecaying uafii-tree which offered an opportunity for the 
same purpose.* 

Death in fire had various degrees of difficulty. There was the 
ordinary wooden funeral pyre with quickly consuming fiames. {It 


^^10; PdP. 1.44, &-10; KP, L38^ 3-4’ Nar P. utCom 
O^^y^niinayor madhye yaa tu s^hayrt / 

ahlnango hy ca paniceiuiriy^^amajivitah / / 

yaVBiiti nraakupsid ta^a gatr^u dehinah / ‘ 
tavftd svBrgaLok€ m^yateV / 

Variants; 


KP.I.38, 3fl! kan^agnun cn sidhaypt 
4a: bhiikmipa for dehitiah 
WP. L44.SI paxudgniiiri ya? tu ssflhayet 
Nar P+ uH, l£6b: tii dharaytt 

». MBh, xvn, jTiS" “«• «*>» •“ 

39. MP. I9e. 34-35 


W. S« i>, 21, ’■rith not* 57 Md 5S. 
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was not considered very meritorious). There was the slow-burn¬ 
ing fire of cow dung cakes which would provide for a slow and pain¬ 
ful death.** And there was the possibility to die liy hanging head 
downwards over a fire and drinking its flames, for which death the 
Pur^as promise as reward a stay in heaven for lOOtOflO years and 
afterwards a rebirth as agnihotrin.* 

Death by water seems to have been the most frequently adopted 
method of religious suicide because white effecting death it in¬ 
volved drinking the holy waters of sacred rivers. Whether a man 
chose to hang head doivnwards into water*^ or whether he jumped 
into deep water*^ to disappear in the floods , the effect was more 
or less the same. But at some places there was a possibility of 
showing one's firm decision to die by a more painful, more anguish¬ 
ing* more meritorious death in water. Such opportunity was given 
at the gangd-sdgarasaing^ma and other similar places, where alliga¬ 
tors lived. There a man, hoping to attain iTioksa^ would walk into 
the water, enumerate his sins and pray until the alligators came 
to devour him,*^ 

The last method to enumerate here is that of cutting. There 
again was room for many variations. Cutting one's throat at the 
confluence of Gahga and Yamuna was certainly meritorious.*® But 
higher merit was attained by cutting off pieces of one^s own flesh 
and offering them as food to birds while bleeding to death. 100,000 
years of happiness in somaloJca are the reward for this kind of death 
and afterwards one is reborn as a righteous king**’ 

These methods as well as some others which are less common 
as for instance, to bury oneself in snow, are listed in different 
Purfinas, and the Ain-i*Akbari*® also mentions some of them. The 
tendency is that the more painful the death and the more courage 


41 r See note 57; also Am-i-Akbarl (Ayeen Akbery) transl by R Gladwin, ed. by 

J. TVfufchnpadhyaya- CalEmtta ISST, VoL U* pert IH, p, SOS 

42. MF. m, lS-16a; PdP. 1.44. IS-ISa; KP. I.Sft.^ 

adhahsirns tu yp jvUam tlrdhvapadah narah / 

^tavai^aflahasrani sv^argialoke niahiyatf / / 
paribbra^rfas tu mjtttdra '^gnihobri narah / 

TCP , rfad^ dh^rom for jvaH-m and laanid bhi^ios In for paribbiraiftaA tu. 

43. KP. I. 3S.a Cornfiare note 42; vaija^ 

44. aEndhatoyai^im. Quoted Jnom Adiptirai;ia in Apar^ka'^ comM«staTy on 
Yaj^valkya (Anand^rama E)d. vot n* p. 8T7). 

45. Aln-i-AJd^ii {as 41) VoL n, part III* p. S02. 

46. ibkleOL 

47. MF. 107. IT-I&j PdP. 1.44.27-28; KF. 1.38.11-12 

yal^ srvadchaM tu kartitvA sakui^hyah piayaccbati i 
vihagair upobhukta^ya ^niu luyapi yatpbalam / / 
satam varsasahaaraparn oi^^te / 

tafniad apj paribbragto raja bhavati dbanmkab / / 

PdP. 1.44.27a T^ads: yas tu debaip vikartitva 
PdP. 1.44.28b reads: tatah svsr^i paribh^to 
KP, I.^. lla reads: yah sanrarpi viSartitva 
KP. I.SSh lib reads: vihangair npabhukUsya 
KP, I.3S, I2b reads: talas tasmat ixiribhraafo 
48- See note 41. 
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»nd determination is needed to face it, the greater is the merit 
and consequently aJso the reward in heaven. The same tendency 
to make wilful death a torture in order to attain higher merit, can 
be observed among the Jainas also. Self-imposed death by fasting, 
called sallekhana, has been propagated already in Samantabhadra’s 
ItafnnkarandasraoakdcAra,^ He recommends it in the case of cala¬ 
mities, famine, old age and incurable disease. The numerous epi¬ 
taphs cut Into the rock at Sravana Belgola show that men and 
women resorted to it in order to accumulate merit.® And the 
kdlandH inscription records the suicide by fasting of a whole Jain 
congregation in 1331 

Alberuni, referring to the practice of religious suicide, wrote 
about 1330 A.D. that it was resorted to by those “who are tired 
of their life, who are distressed over some incurable disease of their 
body, some irremovable bodily defect, or old age and infirraity, 
This, however, no man of distinction does, but only Vaisyas and 
Madras.,, ^Burning oneself is forbidden to Brahmanas and Ksatri- 
yas by a special law. Therefore these, if they want to kill them¬ 
selves, do so at the time of an eclipse in some other manner, or 
they hire somelnxly to drown them in the the Ganges, keeping 
them under water till they are dead.”® 

It is obvious from this passage, that Alberuni obtained his in¬ 
formation from a Brahmaoa of orthodox inclination. He could not 
deny the existence of suicide but wanted to restrict it to Vaisyas 
and Sudras and, following the dharmniostro-texts, only to those 
among them, who for various reasons were suffering from serious 
faodily defects. “This, however, no man of distinction does,'" It 
is the orthodox Brahmana whom we hear saying this. He firmly 
upholds the orthodox view that tirthakdtrn, and with it the religious 
suicide, is inferior both to brahTnojnaRu and to sacrifice. It is a 
religion for the poor and for the miserable; no man of distinction 
does it! 


But while Brahmanas are still proudly upholding this conten¬ 
tion, time and general practice have left them far behind. Already 
in the 6th century A.D., Kumiragupta HI of Magadha had sought 
release at Prayaga, and following the above-mentioned prescription 
of the KP,,® he had met with a very meritorious death in the slow 


49. 


SvaAii-Sanumtabhqdracarya-racita 

V. 122- 


^liratnakArjin^Bst^vdcacira, Delhi 1951, 

durbhlltae jaroai ca mbpratlkare / 

dharmaya tatiuvlmocanain ihiih sallekhan^ aryah / / 

Also quoted aa from the RatiialLaranda, but without atatcment of verse number 
Antiquary O, p. 322 Inscription^ at ^ravai^ 

50^ Indian Antiquary, IJ, p, 323i. 

™l XX ^^***^“ P n, p. 928 givuiff wrongly El. 


53. Albenmr^ Indiap transL Sachau. Vg|, U, u. 170 
S 3 . See note 37 . 
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burning fire of cow-dung eakes^ This 15 recorded in lines T and 3 
of the Ahisad stone inscription of Adityasena which state that “follow¬ 
ing the vow of heroiam and truth he went to Prayaga (while still) 
in wealth, and honoured with flowers he plunged into cow dang 
lire as if into water/*®^ This heroic self-destruction added to Kama' 
ragupta^s fame. It was not at all disrespectedp as is shown also by 
Kalidasa^s well-known poetic description of king Aja^s deaths who, 
having installed his son on the throne of his kingdom, starved him¬ 
self to death at the confluence of Ganges and Sarayu and thereby 
at tallied heaven immediately,^* The prologue of the MrcchafcaftJc^i 
provides another example in classical literature when it stat^ that 
king Sudraka entered fire,** 

And even in Aiberuni's own time, religious suicide had by no 
means ceased to be practised by important personalities- King 
Dhahga Chandella died by jalaprauesa in lOOO or 1001 A.D., when 
he entered the conjoint waters of Ganga and Yamuna, meditating 
in his heart on Rudra and muttering his name.^^ In 1040 
only about 10 years after AJberuni's statement, king Gahgeyadeva 
obtained release, as the inscription puts it, together with 100 wives 
at the banyan tree at Prayaga,^ probably exemplifying thereby 
the bhr^ii-pafana methodj for which this famous tree offered a 
well-known substitute. People would sit on its branches until 
tired or exhausted by fasting they fell down and obtained release 
at the foot of that holy undecaying tree. In the Adiptiraua as 
quoted by Aparirka, this kind of death is included in the list of 
religious suicides which involve no sin but lead to higher worlds.^ 


54. Cn. voL IH, Gupta Injcriptiod? Nr+ 4Zi 

^urye-^tya-vratadharo / 

Bmhhasiva karisaJinau makri^ sa<h> pu^papCijitah / / 

fleet was not sure whether this meant suidde or funeral He did out seem 
to know the Furaiiuc prescriptions as given in note 37. Bee also iC Chat^- 
padhyaya-r loc^ cit.+ p. 74. 

55. Raghuvaip^ VIU, H- 

56 . litpcdl-akntika If- ^ 

56a. EJ, I p. 146^ verse S5; The date ol thie Inscriplioii is lOflH/2 A 'O.t writlen pro¬ 
bably not long after DhaengaV death. 

57 . prapte prBya^vB|Bmu]a.rLlve^bapdbau 

r rlHhjiTn ^tona g|‘hku^-*hir aiTiutra imiktimi / / 

J-abalpur plates of Jayasiipha — El vol. XXXh p. 94 -and. of yasahkarna. £1. 
voJ, n, p. 4; Kairha plates of Yasahkanoa = EE. vol, XU, p, 311; KumbM 
plates of Vijay-asdipha. ^ .1 VoL. VIU, p. 4^1. and '^'oL. XXXli. p. 116. 
Quoted in K. P- 

5». Apawkn, commentary on Yajnavalkya (Anoiidlsraina ed, voL U, p. 877): 
praya^%'^t&^kha^'3m dehatyagaip kartati vk / 
svayam dehavinasasyn kale prapto ^h&matih / / 
tiHama n pr:apnu>'^ lokM natmaf^hliti Eihavet kvacit/ 
mahlipipal^y£t svar^e divyaii bhogiLn sama^fite / / 

In mt case of Gahgeyadeva Si is clear that the method of suicide was not 
hangin^K as his death occurx^ at the foot (mOla) of the treo. Possibilities 
are therefore falling^ fasting or cutting, the method being less important than 
the place. Compare aUo NirF. Ultarardha, K, l39'b-140a: 

Va^mfilani samasidya yastu pratiiii parityajet / 

SarvaJokan atlkramya rudralokam sa gacchati/ 
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Again two years later, in 1042 A D,, a king Karnadeva of Cedi is 
said to have committed suicide by jalapraveia or entering into 
the waters.w In 1068 A.D, the Calukya king Somesvara Ahava- 
malla drowned himself in the Tungabhadra® Yet the Brahmanas, 
closing their eyes to the present reality and clinging desperately 
to the swifti texts would go on to say that no man of distinction 
does it, and that only Vai^as and Sudras committed suicide. 


Orthodox opposition against suicide remained powerful for a 
long time. It admitted suicide only as a means to end a worthless 
life, worthless either because bodily defects made it impossible to 
observe the rules prescribed by dharma, or because a mahipataka, 
a mortal sin, had rendered this life useless. But it would never 
accept the pretention that suicide could be a meritorious act in 
itself, which would lead to moksa. A passage of Apararka from the 
beginning of the I2th century A.D, conveys clearly this point of 
view: 


dharmflrcflunsaTnarthasj/a kartuA pdpanfcitosi/a ca/ 
brahTiMiTinsydpiji anuynAtam firthe praaoi'imoJcpa^aTn// 
icchanfi jitritani deua dhanmrtha]}» tu dvijatipt/ 
adharmajit'inas tirthe dehatyago oidh’yate//«' 


“If somebody is not able to respect dharmo, or is stigmatised with 
sin, then, in a tirfha, one shall carry out pranavimoksa i suicide) 
which will be even recommended by a brahmana. It is for the sake 
of dharma that the gods wish to live among diAjas. For one who 
lU-es without dharma, suicide in a t^rtha is prescribed,*’ All the 
disgust, all the contempt contained in this passage was of little 
avail against the deeply rooted appeal of self-destruction. NUa- 
kan^a, in a verse quoted in N^ayanabhatta’s Tristhalisetu, tries 
to persuade at least the Brahmaintas to refrain from suicide: **The 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, Madras, and the lowest outcastes may abandon 
their lives, but not a Brahmaria, (because) thereby the Brahmaija, 
having degraded himself, would be both a murderer of a Braimana 
and a destroyer of his soul.*’^ 


In the I5th century even this last barrier fatW down. Both 
Vidyapati (or ’VisvasadevI) in the GaTtpouakyauait and Vacaspati- 
misra in his Tirtfiucinffimani affirm that the right to commit suicide 


59. ^ V, RansafiiAaini Aiyangar, in Tirthavivccaiiakinda oJ 

Krtyakfllpat^ (GOS. voL 98, 1812. Introductinn p. LXXXl and 
KiUitawak, Pur^p vol. DC, port 1, p. 111 — “ 


60 . 

61 . 

62. 


LiXXXI and by S+ G 

TrlathaHsttu fAtiandliraiiia ed. p. 53>: 
sCidr^ ca k^alrlya v&lsy^ antytijis ca tathtdlia^m^ 
tyajeyi^ vai varjayitv* dvijam n^/' 

pat^tvi brihinaiTLas tatra brahmaha T.'atmaka bhavet / / 
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in Prayaga belongs to all castes alike.*^ NarSyanabhatta in the 
16th century is of the same opinion. There is no sin in committing 
suicide at ftayaga for the sake of mofc^a, and apart from some 
exceptions everybody may resort to It, whether he be healthy or 
afflicted with malady. The exceptions are interesting, because now 
the restriction is based no more on dogmatic grounds but on human 
considerations. Who by committing suicide leaves behind uncared- 
for his old parents or his young wife and his children who require 
support, is not entitled to commit suicide at Prayaga, nor is a 
woman who is pregnant or has young children or has no permissioii 
from her husband.^ 

At this stage, religious suicide has gained universal recognition 
even from the orthodox quarters. But, ironically, at the same 
time its importance began to decline. The newly introduced human 
considerations, the following advent and expansion of European 
influence and rule, the general decay of reiigioii which later led to 
revival-movements like Bmhmo Samdj, Arya Samaj, and the doc¬ 
trines of Rimakrlshna, Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo etc., they all 
combined to bring about the gradual decay of the Ideal of religious 
suicide, which had been attracting the faithful victims in India for 
more than 1500 years. 

63 Gaj^sv-skyAvaJl, eid bv J- B. CbaudliuH (Th* Contributiqii qf Womtn to 
Sanskrit Literaturt, vol. TV, Calcutta ia403, p. 3C4-10. Thct v^rk is ajtii^ 
buted by th* editor to Visv&sadevi. princess of MithUI, who received Vidya- 
pati's help in ccmposing it Vide op, cit, App. IV, p. I05-d0i». Aufracht 
(Cataltn^s CatalagPruinT J* Et^elin^ (Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, in th* India 
Office Librery m, p. S94) pnd Haraprasad ^fcri {Descriptive CaL of Sanskrit 
MSS. in the library of the Asiatic Society of BcngaL Srti|:ti-volufiie p. SSS) attri¬ 
bute the wntfc to VidytpaU himsell. ^ ^ „ . i. - ^ i 

VacafipatiinisrH's TirUiacintiniani, ed, by Kamalaknshna smrtitirtha. Lal- 

culto 1912 , p. 4 T- 52 . 

TViSthaUsetii, Aimnd^rama ed. jx 5$: ^ 

kiJTitu vrddhau pitarau tarunlm bharyljp pci(iy 0 iTi apatyarp sa vjhaya nadhi- 
karah / evaip striy 4 apt garbliuiya batapatyaya t^mrtananujiiataya v 5 
Ttadhikara ity adi jpeyam / 


ABBREVIATIONS 

AF. = Agtii Furana. 

ApDhS. — Apastamba Dbarmafiutrt 

Atri = Atri Srcrti. 

Cli. = Corpus inscriptioruim Indicanjin, 

EC. 

El = Epigrapbia Indica. 

GaulDh^. s: Gautama Dharmasastra- 
GOS. == Gaekwad Grientol Series. 

JASB. = Journal of the Asiatic Society of B^iffaL 
JUPHS = Joumal of die United ProvEntes Histortcjil Society, 

Kane= P. V, Kane, History of Dhanuasastra. ^ i ** 

KP, -Kurnia Pur^y ed. by SH Ntlemani Mnkiiopadhyaya. Calcutta 1890. 

Manu ^ Manu Smrti. 

MBh. = Mahabharata, 

MP, = Matsya Pura^, Anaiidasrama Edition. 

NarP. = Naradlya Mahi Purans. Vehkatesvara Press, Bombay 1923/2A 
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Pajvsara = pArasam Dt^rma nr Faras&ia Sirarti^ with CommefLlnry dt 

Sayana MtdhflV’acharya nd- by Vaiaan SistH Idimpurkar, 2 vciJi m 4 parta 
Bombay 1693-1^19, 

PdP. = P^dma Pura^, Anandasramii edition in 4 vnl$^, lS93i-&4. 

PiLfi^ia ^ Pujn^ia, BuRntdn of the Puia^ Dopa^dmefit, All Ttir jfB Kashiraj TmsL 
BenarBfi. 

RV+ = ^gvedi. 

Tbltt. U. = TaLittlriyB Upanlj^ad, 

V&sDhS, = Vlsq^ DharmaMatra, 

Vi&n^- = Vi^u Smrti 

SN. = SaqiyiittB 

dBr, = ^tapatha Btahmana. 

SkP = Skanda Piiiii;is, 

Yaj = Yajfiavalkya Smrii_ 

Baudh Dm. = Batidhayani Dharma Sutra. 


THE MINOR DEITIES* 

By 

S. G. DESAI 


f(l> Inlroduction (2) Agni (3) Asvius (4) India {SJ Kamadevn (6)^rtifteya 
<7J Kubcrft (8) Gani<}a (S) Jvata (10) Navagraha (11) Nalcitragaoa (12) NirrU 
(13) Biiarat (14) Brahma (IS) Yama (IS) Laksnoa^ (IJ) Yaruja (^) Vaj^u 
(IS) VasiJEj (20) Satrughna (21) SaiiikarsaM (22) Soma [23) Hanumat 
(24) Ccmclusioii.] 


(t) IntroductioB. 

A study of the minor deitiBS in tho later Up oni^ ds, is presented 
in this article. These deities are said to be 'Minor Deities’, with 
reference to the later Upanisads. For they are not especially adored 
independently, or no special cult is seen to be devoted to them. 
Many of these are associated gods of the five principal deities wor¬ 
shipped in the Puranic Hindu religion. Some Mantra is incidently 
mentioned in the later Upanijads for their worship. The Vedic or 
epic importance of these gods is not taken into consideration here. 
They ate termed as minor deities, as they do not enjoy any greater 
place in the eyes of the writers of the later Upanisads. The deities 
are arranged according to the alphabetical order in their account 
given below. 


(2) 

Agni is red in complexion. He has hands in the form of his 
flames. He protects the devotees from the fear arising from thieves, 
serpents, wild beasts etc. He is the messenger for sacrificial pur¬ 
poses. He mounts on a Me^a {goat). He is the regional guard for 
the Agneyl (south-east) direction. He destroys the Maricaka demon 
with his followers who are the eighteen crores of ghosts, corpses, 
piiacas, Brabmaraksasas, SaMni, Dakini, Kakini, Bakint) Ya- 
kini, Likim and Vetalakaminis, The feminine power of Agni is 
Agneyi, who is identified with Durga. She has flames as weapon in 
her hands (Vanadurga), The word ‘Tat’ in the Upani^dic Maha- 
vakya symbolises Agni (Bhavana). According to Yijnavalkya one 
should perform Agneyi I^ti before taking to renunciation, for Agni 
verily is the Prana (JSbala 4). Agni is prayed so that he should 
not harm the cattle or the persons in the house of the worshipper 
(Mahanarayaoa 2). The Agni GSyatrt is given as, “Vaisvanaraya 
vidmahe lilelaya dhimahi, tanno Agnih pracodayat,” and that in 
honour of Vai5vanara, the form of Agn i as, VaijvanaTaya vidmah e 

1. Based m a chapter frow th* thesis—A critical Study of the later Upani^d 
Bqiiiboy Unlversaty, 13^. 
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saptajibvyaya dhTmahi, taimo vaiAvanara^ pracodayat*'. This 
describes Agni as one who has seven tongues, and as one of 
purifying character (MahanaTaya];ja 3.6.7.) He is Visvavedas 
rknower of all), the protector of sacrifices and possessed of hundred 
powers (Mahanarayana 7.4), Agni is Dama tthe control over the 
senses, Mahanarayapa, 25), Agni is identified with Rudra (AV. 
Sira). He is saluted while applying the sacred ashes on the heart 
(Havyavahiya tiamah, Brhajjabila), His wife is Svaha (R. hrdaya). 
Agneya Snana (bathi cures all diseases, and if observed thrice a 
day it endows a Yogin with the If.nowledge of Yoga t^iva 5). Agni 
is identified with Vatuka (Vatiika Upanipad). 

3. AstJin,f. 

Aivins adorned with the garlands of blue-lotuses, are prayed 
for obtaining intelligence (Mahanarayapa 16.5). Aivins worshipped 
the Parthiva Lii'iga of Sankara (S. gikha). 

4. Indra. 

Indra is worshipped mainly as one of the ten regional guards, 
superintending the eastern direction. He rides the divine elephant 
called Airavata. He has golden complexion. He holds a thunder¬ 
bolt and Aiikusa (goad) in his hands. He rains water by which 
the crops grow. He removes the fears of all kinds of his devotees. 
He kills TriAulaka demon with his Ganas. Indrani is his personified 
feminine power. She also holds the thunderbolt in her hands (Vans* 
durga). He is fed by Devi (Devyupanisad), The bliss enjoyed by 
Indra is quite limited as compared to the bliss one enjoys by Nirvi- 
kalpasamadhi fMajjdala Br.). Out of the twelve Matris of the 
Pranava, the sixth one is Aindri. If the Yogin parts with his life 
while engrossed in meditating on this Matra, he is reborn as Indra 
(N.idabindu 9.16). Indra is a form of Rudra (AV, Sira). Indra 
resides on the top of the BUva Tree (Bllva). He stands to the 
west of Rudra in the Muktimandapa (B. Jibala). Aindra-snana 
(or bathj is performed by facing towards the east, when the sky 
is cloudless, uttering AkaSamiirtimantra (Siva 5). Indra worshipped 
the Siva-Linga made of Padmaraga gem (S. Silcha). Indra is a 
Vatuka (Vatukop an isad), Indra destroys whatever is un¬ 
holy Mahanarayana 5.1). Ekaksara is Indra (Ekaksara}, The story 
of Fratardana, the son of Divodisa is given in the Kausitaki-Brah- 
mana Upani?ad (3). Pratardana once arrived at the beloved abode 
of Indra, by means of fighting and effort. Indra asked him to 
choose a boon. Pratardana requested Indra alone to choose a boon 
deemed the most beneficial for mankind, for him. But Indra did 
not do so, for a superior does not choose for an inferior. Pratar¬ 
dana however insisted upon that, when Indra being the Truth him¬ 
self advised Pratardana to understand him only, Indra then des- 
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cribed his own deeds and form, tndra slew the three headed 
demon Tva^tr. He delivered the Amnaniukhas, the ascetics, to the 
wolves. Transgressing many agreements he killed the people of 
Prahlada in the sky, the Paulomas in the atmosphere, the K^a- 
kahjas on earth. While doing all this not a single hair of Indra was 
injured. One knowing Indra thus, is not injured by any worldly 
deed. Indra in this passage speaks in the name of the Supreme 
Being. The exploits of Indra referred to in this Upanisad can be 
traced back to RV (10.8,89, 99.6), SB (1,2.3.2, 12.7.1.1), AB 
<7.281, and TS <2.5.11. ff). The intention of Indra in telling 
all this is to show how one attains supreme wisdom, is delivered 
from the delusion and one’s good and evil deeds do not touch 
him, Indra is the Praija and should be meditated upon as the in¬ 
telligent Self, as life, as immortality <KU 3,2). Indra is the 
Urahman (Niralamba). Once when the gods were defeated by the 
demons, Indra ordered Gayatrt to go and fight against them. But 
she was afraid of doing so. Indra then made the Pranava as her 
fore-runner and the protector, and then she was victorious. Indra 
was this Prana va or Aksaia or Udgitha. He promised Oihkara 
the first and foremost position of being recited before any Vedic 
recitation. Indra as identified with Pranava, is a bull with four 
feet in the form of the Savanas and the Pranava of seven notes. 
He assisted by Maruts cried aloud and moved on (Saunakah The 
Baskalamantropanisad' is devoted to Indra and elevates him to the 
position of the Brahman. ’The Upanijsad consists of twenty five 
Tristubh verses which in form and language resemble a late Vedic 
Sukta and there is nothing improbable in this Upanisad having once 
formed an integral position of the Biskala recension of the RV. 
Some of the lines are actually met with in the present RV.‘ The 
story of Medhatithi and Indra is allued to in RV (8.2.40) but it is 
nowhere fully set forth. It is however perpetuated in what is 
known as the “Subrahmapya” formula in which Indra is invoked 
as ‘Ram of Medhatithi’, Alongwith an enumeration of the 
usual well-known exploits of Indra and a henotbeistic exaltation of 
him above everything else in the world, the declaration, in the last 
verse, of Indra as being the one, places this Upanisad on a par with 
other monotheistic utterances like, ‘Sarvam Khalu idaih Brahma'. 
Indra assuming the form of a goat, once carried away to the heavens 
Medhatithi, the son of Kairtva. When Indra even though asked for 
did not reveal his own form and kept on mounting higher and higher, 
the sage threatened him with a Br^mana’s curse. He particularly 
emphasised the fact that he was a Special Protego of Indra, who 
was the guardian of men, the bull who quickly overwhelms and 

1. Belvallijr S-K. and Rwmdu R.D., History of IndUrn Philosophy, Volwnie 2 , 
Pooii-i, 1927, pp, 131, 174. 
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subdues all, and whos« descending bolt causes terror unto those 
that ti'ansgresa the law. When the threat proved ineffective, 
Medhatithi was afraid as to whether all the other gods were offended 
and so did not help him. Eventually Indra, smilingly, dispelled his 
doubts by declaring his identity. He explained that it was because 
Medhatithi had formerly practised penance in many ways that he 
CIndra) had assumed that form of a goat with a view to instructing 
his worshippers. EYom the account given by Indra himself the fol¬ 
lowing things are known about him, Indra is giver of gifts and 
protector of his singers. He sustains goat or the deer or even the 
beast of prey. He is the great drinker of Soma, who with his might 
smites the Dragon shattering on the mountain. He smites down the 
sides of the mountains in order to distribute the divine dew drops 
and wins the nectar. He resided in the ‘world Egg-sheli' as also in 
the Cave (of the human heart). Indra pervades and encompasses 
the whole universe, supervises and controls it, from his never-failing 
chariot, carefully and fearlessly. He is in fact, every way the friend, 
the father, and the mother of this world. He assumes birth in dif¬ 
ferent forms with his miraculous powers. He dwells in the world 
in a thousand different ways and purifies it from all quarters 
(Baskalamantra. 11). He is the one shining God, who is incom¬ 
prehensible in his real nature alike to the giver and the non-giver, 
though he forms the common goal of all aspirations. Indra has the 
mastery over all knowledge pertaining to the Vedas, the sacrifice 
the metres and the gifts. He is one with the Jatavedas, and witli 
the Sun who spreading through the Heaven and Ekirth, sustains the 
‘Dharma’ for the protection of mankind. Indra states that he is 
not different from Medhatithi and preaches the doctrine of Non¬ 
duality of self. This Upani^d may aptly be called lndropani$ad. 
With all this elevation of Indra in this single Upaniaad, he had not 
become the god of any sect and so has been included in the list of 
minor deities. 

5. Kdnuideua 

I^madeva is propitiated by wearing the Rudrak^a beads with 
thirteen facets. They are auspicious and bring success. (R. Jabila 
15). Kamadcva is praised in the Vanadurga Upani^ad. The arrows 
of the god of love are described to be the following:— 

(1) Dravapabana, 

(2) Sandipanabana, 

(3) Sammohanabina, 

(4) Santipanabana, 

(5) Yasikaranahana and 

(fi) Madanave^bi^a. 
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The Anahga Gayatri is given in the Naraysna-purvatapini (4) as 
follows;— 

KoTnodeuaya Vidmohe, Pu$pflbffnaya Dhiwiohi, 

Tanno jliwAgofi pfocodoyit 

The Sahala Lokarak^ana cakra of NTSiriilia has the sucfold 
Antarvalaya, the fourth part of which belongs to Kamadeva 
(NTslmhasatcakra). Siv5 Bhagavati has eight names with reference 
to the eight spells of Anahga, which are:— 

(!) Anahgakusunia, 

(2) Anangamekhala, 

(3) Anahgamadana, 

{4) Anangamadanatura, 
t5) Anahgarekha, 

(6) Anahgavega, 

(7) Anangahkiiia and 

(8) AnahgatnalinT. 

These names are suggestive of the various phases and powers of 
Kama (Athaxvana’dvitlya). The four, five and six syllabled Kama’ 
mantras are:— 

(i) Kamah Aaktih 
tii) Kitnah Saktih Om 
(iii) Kamain gaktih Maya. 

The details of these spells are given in the Atharvaua-dvitiya Upa- 
nisad. It is but natural that this god should enjoy a great impor¬ 
tance in the Sakta school of worshippers especially the Kaulas. 

6. Kartikeya 

Kartikeya is one of the Ganas of Siva and the son of Saiikara 
and Parvatl. The Rudrak^a bead with six faoeU has Kartikeya a.s 
the superintending deity. One obtains wealth, good health and in¬ 
telligence by wearing it (R. Jabala). Kartikeya has six faces. The 
Gayatri speU in his praise is:— 

"ijtttimufchrtya vid-rrMihe, 'mahBsenayc dfitmahi, 

Tcwmaii pracodnyat" 

The spell speaks of his being the leader of armies. (Mahanariyana 
3.5). 

7. Kubera 

Kubera is one of the regional guards, who presides over the 
Northern direction. He rides a horse. He is yellow in complexion. 
He holds a mace and the goad in his hands. He protects from 
Asvalaka demon. His feminine power is Kauberi who holds the 
same weapons as are held by her husband (Vanadurga). He wor¬ 
shipped the SivaUnga made of snow (S. Sikha). 
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g, Gantda 

The MehanarayaQa Up, (3.15) glorifies Garu^a by praising him 
in a Gayatri spell, as follows:— 

‘'Tatpura^aya vidmahe, Supaiitapafc^ya dhfmahi^ 

Tanno Gtiruda!t pmcodayat" 

Thxis it states that Garu^n had strong wings and he is identified 
with the Supreme Brahnian. Garuda also mcarnated akingwitli 
V4ou whose vehicle he is* as the lofty Banyan tree on the Govar- 
dhana hill in Vrndavana in the Kr^na-avataja (Kr^a), One entire 
Upani^d called Garudopan4od is devoted to Garuda. The account 
of this divine bird given therein is given below. This Atharvanic 
Upani^ad serves as an antidote against all kinds of deadly poisons. 
Alongwith this magical side, the Upani^ad finally declares that It 
leads the devotee to the final liberation also. Ganida works as an 
antidote against the poison in the form of the wrong knowledge and 
cures the beings endowing them with the real knowledge of the 
Brahman. This lore is called as Garudi Vidya. This Garudi Vidya 
has come down successively from Brahma, Narada, Brhatsena, Indr a, 
Bh^advaja and others. Thus it is so sacred. The seer of this Vidya 
is Brahma, the metre is Gayatri, the deity is Mahagaruda (the eagle). 
The difierent Nyasas describe Garuda as the great lord of birds, deal 
to Vi 5 r(U, adored by the three ivorlds and of dreadful form. Then 
follows the meditation on Garuda in which he is described as follows: 

Garuda is the favourite of Hari. Ananta forms his left wrist, 
Vasuki the sacrificial thread and Taksaka his hip*string. Karko(aka 
is his garland. There is a Padma on his right ear and a Mahapadma 
on the left ear. There is the conchshell in the region of his chest 
and a Gulika between the shoulders. The Pau^dta Kalika and 
NSg^a (white and dark serpents) play the role of the chwories. 
He is ^rved by Naga and others, the sons of Ha. He is full of ex¬ 
hilaration, has tawny coloured eyes and mighty wings of golden 
lustre. He has long arms and capacious shoulders and is decked 
with snakes and ornaments. He is of golden complexion upto the 
knee, snow-white unto the hips, of the colour of vermillion upto the 
neck. His face is like hundred moons in colour. He is decked with 
big and beautiful ear-rings. His face is frightful due to his tusks 
and his crest is radiant crown. His limbs are of the colour of 
vermillion and the face bright white like the Kunda Bowers of the 
moon. Garuda of such a form should be meditated on, thrice a day 
with the prayer, ''Vi^guviha naroastubhyaih. k?cmarh kuru sada 
mama , He, the charger of Vi^u at once destroys deadly poisons, 
(Visam ^sayate iighrarh tularaiimivanalah). The garland spell of 
G^uda is then stated, in which his nails, mouth, teeth, jaws, tail, 
wings and head are all said to possess adamantine strength. He des- 
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troys tbe poison of Daq^asuka and of all the other poisonous reptilos- 
He has the solar region in his hst. His limbs bear the marks of the 
terrestrial regions. He removes all the poisonous effects though 
latent in the body, on account of the help of the thunderbolt of 
Indra. He could obtain the nectar from heaven, because Visnu pro¬ 
tected him from the power of the thunderbolt 

Then follows a metaphorical description of Garuda’s body. Thus 
the threefold hymns of praise used in the sacrifice of the name 
Trivrtta, form his head, Gayatri is his eye, thousands of Stomas the 
soul, Vamadevasaman his body, Brhadrathasiman the two wings, 
Yajniyajfiiyasiman his tail and various other Chandases the other 
limbs. 

The Rv and Yv hymns are his talons and the Av hymns are his 
other limbs. Garuda cures his devotees of the poison of the various 
kinds of serpents, such as Anantaka, Vasuki, Tak^aka, Karkotaka, 
Padmaka, Mahapadmaka, Sankbaka Gulika, Paundrakalika., and 
Nagakas and of the scorpions, spiders, centipedes, mice, house- 
lizards, blood-suckers and the poison of germs generated in human 
habitations, mountain-caverns, mole-hiUs, seasonal confiagration and 
the poison of insects feeding on grass and leaves and abiding in the 
holes of dry wood timber and trees, and of the insects growing in 
roots, barks, trunks, exudatious leaves, flowers and fruits and of 
monkeys, dogs, eats, jackals, tigers, swine and that of wounds caused 
by the piercing of weapons and missiles, Garuda counteracts the 
evil effects of the spirits, vampires, pumpkins, devils, ghosts, demons, 
Yaksas and other fearful poisonous creatures. One does not suffer 
from snake-bite if one recites the Garuda-Upani^ad on new-moon day 
or listens to its recital on that day. When due to the blessings of 
Garuda, all the other poisons are destroyed, then only, one enjoys 
the Brabmatnrta and finally obtains emancic^tion. 

9. Jvara 

The Vanadurga Upani?ad deifies even the evil side of nature. 
Thus Jvara (fever! is praised in the following Jvara-Gayatri. 

"EhasmayudMya vidmohe fikfitindaiksjraya dhlmabi 

Tonno Juarofi pracodoyot." 

Thus the fever has Bhasms fashes) as his weapon and his 
jaws are sharp. The deity caUed Jvara destroys, prevents or cures 
the following types of sickness. The list is quite exhaustive and 
refers to the fever lasting for one, thirteen or fifteen days, those 
lusting for one, two, three or six months or for one year. The list 
further includes the troubles caused by Vata (w'ind) Pitta (bile), 
Apasm^a, the Brahmika, Smlesa, Sannipatika or the continuous 
fever, cold fever, hot fever, Vi^ama fever, Gariida and Visphotaka. 
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The LaAguIopani^ad also enumerates these fevers and states that 
they are cured by the favour of the god Hanumat. A Tantrik prayer 
to this effect is given in that Upanisad. 

10 . 

The Vanadurgopanifad glorifies the nine planets such as Ravi 
etc. by stating the spells in their praise. Thus 1) the sun is praised 
as a god going in his golden chariot and observing all the worlds, 
bestowing nectar by rays on life and non-life. This ohlation is to 
be offered, with the muttering of that spell in honour of the god 
Sun. The spells in honour of the other planets are given in the 
Upani^d. At the great festivals and worships, offering are made 
to all planets. Thus to Surya are offered the oblations of small 
pieces of Arka plant, to Soma of Falasa, to Mahgala of Khadira, to 
Budha of Aparmarga, to Bj-haspati of Asvattha, to Sukra of Udum- 
bara, to Sani of ^mi, to Rahu of blades of Durva grass and to Ketu of 
blades of Kusa grass. The image of Surya is a round piece of miiced 
metal twelve fingers in diametre; of Soma a piece like a half-moon, 
a cubic from end to end; of Mangala a triangular piece six fingers in 
breadth; of Brhaspati a piece like a Lotus; Sukra a square piece of 
silver; of Sam an iron snake.^ 

11. NuksatTugana. 

The twenty-seven (lunar mansions) constellation are deified 
as the forms of Vanadurga. The Venadurgopanisad gives the spells 
to be uttered at the lime of offering oblations to these goddesses in 
the form of the Nak^tras. ‘NamaJjij is to be uttered after every 
word. 

(1) Asvinyai, (2) Bharatiyai, (3) Krittikayai, (4) Rohmyai, 
(5) Mrgasir^iya, (6) Ardrayai, (7) Punarvasave, (S) Pusyaya, 
(9) Airesayai, (10) Maghaya, (11) Piirvaphalgunyai, (12) Uttara- 
phalgunyai, (13) Hastiya (14) Citriya, (15) Abhijityai, (16) 
Visakhayai, (17) Anuradhayai, (18) Jye^thayai, (19) Mulaya, (20) 
Purvasfidhayai, (21) Uttarajadhayai, (23) Sronayai. (23) Sravi^ha- 
yai, (24) Satabhisaje, (25) Purvapro?thapadaya, (26) Uttaraproeptha- 
padaya, (27) Revatyai. 

All these spells are to be followed finally by the spell in honour 
of Rudra, 

"Om nmnnk mdrai/o numo^ rudrSyo waTnoft” 

12. JViTTtt. 

This god is one of the eight regional guards, superintending 
the South-west direction. He is blue coloured. He holds a sword 

W&rd WilEams: A view of the History, Literature is Helicon of 
London, 1822, p, iin 71^ 
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in his hand. He rides a man. He subdues the Satyaka demon. 

The name of his feminine power deified is also Niirti and she also 
holds a sword in her hand. Nirrti worshipped the ^Lva-Lmga made 
of wood iD3rudbhava]i (S. ^ikha). 

13. Bharata. 

He stands to the right side of Rama, when in his company. 
He with ^atrughna and HanOmat forms a triangle in the Rama- 
yantra tH^apiirvatap. 6), The spell in praise of Bharata is:— 

"Bhflm Bfiarotflj/a aydha’’, 

The seer of the spell is Agastya, the metre Giyatri, Bharata the 
deity, 'bk<tm* is the seed syllable. The verse for meditation of the 
god is:- — 

“Bhorofflm .fisamaloirt jgdfltam Rdmaseoapardyanaih, 

Dhamirbcnodhararii Virom Kniftcyt-tenflyom hhaje^’. 

Bharata is of dark complexion, tranquil, always intent on the 
worship of and service of Hama, holding the bow and the arrows, 
the warrior, the son of Kaikeyi. (Rama-rahasya 2). He sprang 
out of thesylabble *M’ of Rama Pra^iava (Rama-UttaratSp.). 

14. Brahmon (in). 

The description of the triad of gods Brahmi, Vi?nu and Siva is 
seen in almost all the later Upanisads, They have here a Puiapic 
tenor. The god Brahma is said to be the creator of the world, 
the protector and Rudra the destroyer. While praising favourite god, 
however, all these three functions are attributed to that god only. 
Out of these three gods, Vispu and Siva have been made the object 
of worship and adoration of the different sects that arose in their 
honour, but Brahma remains curiously enough, only the cosmic 
creative power personified and is in no Upanijad described as a 
very prominent god. He is almost always described as playing a 
subordinate part, being only the creator of the world. 

Brahma is represented in pictures as a person of red com¬ 
plexion, with four heads, though in the Purapas, it is said, he ori¬ 
ginally possessed five. Different legends are narrated in the Pura- 
pas as to why his fifth head was later on cut off by Siva. He com¬ 
posed the four Vedas, one by each mouth, Brahma is dressed in 
white garments and rides upon a goose. In one hand he carries a 
staff and in the other a dish for receiving alms. Sarasvati is either 
his daughter or according to other account his wife. Savitn and 
Gayatri are also described to be his wives. He is generaUy re¬ 
cognised as the creator of the universe and from him the other 
Prajapatis were bom. He resides in the Brahmaloka or in the 
lotus growing from the navel of Visnu. It is clear that Brahma 
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is one of the three supreme gods of the Hindu Trinity; as such he 
commanded a great reverence and worship. There are following 
six Puranas devoted to him:— 

(1) Br^ma, Brahmind^, (3) Brahmavalvarta, (4) Mar- 
kapd^ya, Bhavisya^ (6) Vimana Pur^a. 

But later on Brahma received scant recognition in the later 
Hindu religion. The Puranas themselves relate some reason for 
this: it may be that because of the curse given by Sarasvati to him 
when he married G^yatrf. The reason that Brahma alone is not 
worshipped at present seems to be that Brahma has already acoom< 
plished his single act of creation of the universe. His work is 
over, and so is no more adored. However, the issue remains un¬ 
solved and no satisfactory reason can be given for his being practi¬ 
cally being ignored in the Trinity.* 

Brahma is the first of the PrajapaUs. At times there is a mention 
of Prajapati in the later Upanisads where it is not made clear as to 
what Prajapati is specifically intended there. It is, therefore, pre¬ 
sumed here that those references are to Brahma only, 

Brahma in the later Upcni^ds. 

Brahma is praised in the following Upanisads:—(1) Katharudra, 
<2) Kaiisantarana, (3) Katyayana, (4) Kaivalya, (5) Gayatrirahasya, 
(6} Garuda, (7) Gopalapurvatapini (8) N^ada, f9) Narayanaptirva- 
tapint (10) N^ayanauttaratapini, (11) Nj-simhapurvatapim, (12) 
NrsiriihauttaraUpim, USi Nraithhn satcakra, (14) PipdopanUad, 
(15) Pranava, (16) Sriradha, (7) Samarahasya, (18) Surya and (19) 
Suryatapint 

The following Upani^ads have been addressed to him. 

(1) Ak^amAElka, (2) Turiyatitavadhuta, (3) Tripad-vibhuti- 
mahanarayapa and (4) Paramahathsaparivrajaka, 

Brahma is the superintendent of the upward direction. He 
is red in complexion. He mounts upon a swan. He has a Kamao' 
dalu (wocxlen pot) in his hand. He destroys the demon called 
Akasavasin. Brahmaui is his wife. She has Kamandalu, a rosary of 
beads and a laddie in her hands (Vanadurga). Devi supports Brah¬ 
ma (Devi), Giyatrl the goddess belongs to Brahma (Gayatrirahasya). 
Brahma is one of the five limbs of Highest Brahman (Gopalapiirva- 

• To^ay Is scarwly wai^lpped at bU in India. Only two tamp]«B esdrt. oiui 
at Lake Pli«kam in lUjpwtana and the other near idar doae to Mount Abu 
He is |iitai$ed in toe SandhyavandafLa. la the mnnth of Magha ao the full 
itb^ day, mi unMe o( him is worshipped with that of 6iva on bis 

and Visau oa his left.—Martin E.O., The Gods of India, 

XvXjv " P - w. 
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tap). One of the three lines drawn in the Urdhvapuodra repre- 
sents Brahma (Gopicandana). The Tulasi plant has Brahma re¬ 
siding in its middle. (Tulasi). Brahma related the importance of 
the Crrdhvapundra mark to PJarada (Narada Up.). The syllable 
in the spell ‘Raih^ devoted to Kama represents Brahma iRama- 
pdrvatap. 2). Brahma related to Karadn the greatness of the Haya- 
griva spells. He knew the one syllabled Hayagrlva spell, 'Lhaum^ 
and imparted it to Mahadeva. (Hayagrlva 2). The Mahan^a^ 
yann (2.18) states a Giyatri spell in praise of Brahma as follows:— 

''^CatarmufcfwT/a oidmahe Kawiandaitidharicya dhtmahi, tanno 

Brahntd procoda^/a^^^ 

Here Brahma is described to be having four faces and as holding 
a water-pot in his hand. In the mental worship, Brahma is identi¬ 
fied with Manas (Mind) (Mahanaraya^a 25, Mano Brahma). Brah¬ 
ma presides over the Antarsutra of the Rudrah^ bead (Ak^m^lika), 
The Purvamatra of Omkara belongs to Brahma (AV. Sikha). He 
is identified with Rudra [AV. Sira). He resides to the left side of 
the Bilva tree (Bilva), Brahma stands in the eastern direction, 
when Siva is in the middle of the Moktimandapa (B. Jabata). The 
wife of Brahma is Va^i* or speech and both of them are identified 
with Rudra and Uma (R. hfdaya) Brahmi protects the root of Ru- 
drik^a (R Jibala). Brahma praised Sarabha, a form of Siva as the 
greatest god worth adoration (Sarabha), Prajapati preached the doc¬ 
trines of renunciation to Aruni Aruoika). Before taking to renun- 
ciating one is advised to consider one’s son as the god Brahtna 
4 Kathamdra). Yajhavalkya mentions the Prajapati and advo^ 
cates the Agneyi Isti to be performed before taking to renunciation, 
(JabaJa). Brahma was advised to worship Dattatreya, by Kara- 
yana (Dattatreya)- The story of Brahma and the removal of his 
pride by Ganapati has been described in the Gaoapati-purv^atapini- 
Upani^ad. The syllable 'A' in the Omkira has Brahma as the deity 
and by meditating upon that Matra red in coIouTt one obtains 
Brahmapada (Pranava). Brahma is seated on the lotus in the re^ 
gion of the heart. He is of the colour of reddish gem, and has 
four faces. He is the grand father who should be conceived along 
with the Kumbhaka breath (Dhyanabindu). Brahmi is the twelfth 
mantra of the Pranava and if the Yogin gives up his breaths when 
he is in this Matra then he reaches the eternal Brahman hood 
(Nadabindu 9-16). The Pasupatabrahmopani^ad is related by Brah¬ 
ma to his own son Valakhilya known as Vai^ravana (Paiupata 
brahma). The finite Atman is described as of five different ways 
with five deities. Brahma has the seat of the heart. The knot of 
Brahma is situated in the pliable 'A’ of Pranava ^Brahmavidyi), 
Brahma is the presiding deity of Pingali Nadi (Srfjabaladarsana 4). 
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Thus Brahina is often referred to along with Yi^ou and Siva 
in the Yoga Upani^ds, He is mentioned in the Sivopani^ads aiso 
along with these two gods, Thu^ though always praised in the 
Vedic triad, Brahma has no sect in his honour. 

15. Yuma 

Yama is one of the guardians of regions. He presides over the 
Southern direction. He is blue in complexion. He rides a buffalo. 
Yama is o^ered the oblation of Sotna juice in sacriGce. He destroys 
Pingalnka demon. Yami is his wife, who is however described as 
his sister in the RV. who holds KUa (the god of death) as the staff 
in her hand for punishment (VanadurgS). Yama is identified with 
Rudra (AV. Sral. The Rudrak^ bead with ten facets has Yama 
as the deity and by wearing it on body one obtains—solace of the 
mind or overcomes evil (R. Jibila). Yama worshipped the Siva 
linga made of Marakata (S. Sikha). He is a form of Yatuka (Yatu- 
kopan4ad)p 

16. 

He is the younger step-brother of Rama and is a dose associate 
of him next to Sita. Lak^mana along with SitI and Rama is a deity 
in the Hama-triangle {Trikooa Ramapurvatap. 4). He sprang out 
of the syllable "A* of the Rama-Pranava {Eama-uttaratap h l^k^- 
mana-mantra is given with the usual details. Thus the seer is 
Agastya, the metre is Gayatri and Lak^maoa is the deity presiding 
over it- The syllable is the seed syllable and immab is the 
Sakti. This mantra is meant to secure the four fold aims of human 
existence. The Nyasas are; Lam Lim Lum Lom Lauxh and Lab 
The spell is: Lam Lakpmaoaya nama^ l^aksmana is thus praised: 

Dnibhujam ^variftarucir^fanUTk padmunibhekmnnm 

Dhanurbc^adharaih Vnnde RamcriadkaTiflCiitparmTt”, 

Laksmana is golden in his complexion of the body* He is lotus-eyed. 
He holds a bow and arrows and is always intent on propitiating 
Rama^ Lak^mana is the ideal of a brother and of a sincere devotee 
as well. That is why he is also worshipped as a god. 

17, Vantita* 

Varuna is the Lord of the West. He is represented as white 
in colour. He has a noose in his hand and is prayed so that he may 
not snatch away life. He mounts upon a Makar a (crocodile). He 
destroys the demon by name Khala, Varuoi is his wife, who also 
holds a noose in her hands and is ideritified with Durga iVana- 
durga)* The half Matra of Pranava is of the form of Yaruna (the 
Turya—condition) (Nada bindu). He is the presiding deity of Alam- 
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busa {SrljibiiadarS^a)- Ekak^ara has the king Varu^ as 

his form fEkak^ara). Devi is identified with Vanina (Devi). Viru- 
i;iasnina is performed by meditating upon Variina's form and it is 
good for health if practised thrice a day (Siva 5). He is adored 
along with his wife (Namo Varu^^ya namo Yarunyai namah (Maha- 
narayana 5 +IK 

18. Ydyu. 

He is the Lord of the North-west direction. He Is of the colour 
of smoke. He mounts on a deer. He holds a banner in his hand. 
He is the son-in-law of Tva^. He protects his devotees from death 
and leads them to immortality. Vayavi is his wife who also holds 
a dht?aja (banner) in her hand. Vayn destroys the Pralamhaka 
demon (Vanadurga). 

19. VastifcL 

He is the Lord of downward direction. He is blue in colour. 
He rides a tortoise. He is the chief of the serpents. Va^uki kills the 
demon called Pfitilav^L His wife is Pitalavaslnl. who holds a 
poisonous hook in her hands (Vanadurga)- 

20. Safrughna. 

He is the younger step-brother of Rama, who stands to the right 
side of Rama in Rimapanciyatana (R^apurvatlp.). He sprang 
out of the syllable 'U' of the R^a Pranavas (R^a uttaratap). The 
spell in his honour is, “Sam latrughnaya namah.” The medita^ 
tion on him is to be done with the following verse. 

'^Duibhuiarh ^ararriabhaifi REmaseT^ttparflyaTiaih- 

LouandsurahantoTflm Sumitratanayrnh b heje 
It describes that Satrughna has two arms. He is of golden com¬ 
plexion He is the son of Sumitra. He killed the demon Lavaca. 
He is also devoted to the service of Rama (Ramarahasya 2). 

21. Sankarsarra. 

There is one Upani^ad named after this god. It deals with the 
doctrines of Bhigavata school. From Vasudeva, the serpent Sesa was 
bora This Sesa was named as Sahkar^ana. From Sahkar^ana, Pradyu- 
mna Le. mind was born who gave rise to Aniruddha (i.e. ego). Amrud- 
dha is the source of the golden egg. From that egg took place the 
creation of all beings. Se^ or Sahkar^aija is the original creator and 
in him only all beings are reabsorbed in the end. He is credited 
with the authorship of diflerent sciences like grammar and astro¬ 
nomy. He is worshipped by many sages, He supports the globe 
of the universe on his head. He removed the pnde of the great 
wind checking his progress by the peaks of Meru mountain. 
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Sankar$aija or becajrte Laksmaoa in the Rama mcamatiot] ol 
Vi^u and destroyed the demons. He then became Balaraina, the 
son of Rohi^i. Ramanuja b regarded as the incarnation of Se$a who 
spread the religious faith and uprooted heretics^ One obtains 
liberatimi by meditating upon him. Sahkarsaoa removes ail sins. 
One is united with Vi^u by reciting his name. One studying the 
Sahkar^oa Upanbad is never reborn, 

2Z. Soma. 

Soma is the presiding deity with reference to GandhSri and 
Sahkhini NadTs (SrijabaJadarsana), EkiJcsara is the moon (£kak- 
$ara). The moon is to be worshipped for obtaining immortality. 
He is praised as the king Soma He is said to have five mouths by 
which he swaltovrs the kings, the Vaiiyas, the birds, worlds and 
all the beings. He makes the worshipper eater of good food or 
giver thereof (K U 2). Soma and his wife Tara are compared to 
Hudra and his wife Uma respecth'ely IR. hrdaya). Vatuka is Soma 
(Vatuka). 

23. Hanumat. 

Hama explains the means of obtaining liberation to Haum a? 
(Muktika). Hanumat stands in the posture of a pupil listening to 
Rama's words in his front. He along with Satrughna and Bharata 
forms the triangle in Rima-Yantra (Raraapurvatip). Hanumat ex¬ 
plains the Ramarahasyopanisad, The spell in honour of Hanumat 
is Ham Haniimate namah. The seer of the mantra is Ramacandra. 
He is meditated upon as, 

“Dvibhujom Hdmaseudpamga^m 

matinjikaupincsahitam tarn dhyS.yet Rdmasevaktaii.*’ 

Hanumat has two arms, is of golden complexion, Is given to 
the service of Rama, and is possessed of the hip-cord and the 
loin-cloth (Hamarahasya 2) He always helps all those who 
mutter the spells of Rama {Rimarahasya 4). One entire Upanisad 
is devoted to praise Hanumat and it is the LangCila Upani^ad. The 
Mula-mantra for obtaining the favour of Sri Hanumat is given. 
The different spells to be used as Ny^as give the following account 
of Hanumat. He is the fire to subdue the Kalanala (the fire of death). 
He is a warrior of terrible valour. He is the desire-yielding gem. 
He is the Patala Garuda (the eagle in the nether region). He is 
Kalagnirudra and Vikatarudra. He is to be meditated upon as possess¬ 
ed of the following form. Hanumat has his body, strong like the 
thunderbolt. His eyes are brown. Golden ear-rings dangle on his 
cheeks. He is not hurt even by the attack of thunderbolt. He is 
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the overlord of the beings and demons. He, the lord of monkeys 
has a hage form. He churiied the ocean by his tail. He is sur^* 
rounded by monkeys and is seen always meditating on Ramacandra* 
He is the essence of all mights and is always quite delightful in 
his appearance. He brightens the three worlds. His mouth, teeth, 
eyes, body, hair, and other limbs are as stout as the thunderbolt. 
He is the soul of all. He b the incarnation of Vfrabhadra, seen at 
the time of deluge destroying the world. His arms are stout like 
those of Sarabha. He burnt Lanka, the capital of Ravapa. He 
enjoyed the full confidence of Sita. He is the son of a god born of 
Ahjana. He swallowed the round orb of the rising sun. He is 
adorable to the gods, demons, sages and the learned persons. He 
can counteract the missiles of Pasupatl, Brahma, Nariyana and 
Kilaiakti. He saves his devotees from the evil influence of the 
spells of other deities. He is lustrous like tho burning Are. He 
subdues the deadly fire produced by the successful powers of the 
AV. His speed is comparable to that of wind and mind. He is 
the fortunate one, who saw the cosmic form of Sr I Rama, the all 
saving Brahman. He brought Laksmana to consciousness when 
he was hit by a missile. He can pierce through the fire on the 
earth and in the waters. He destroys the enemies of his devotees. 
He is the destroyer of witches. He is the cause of making friend' 
ship with Sugrfva. He is a celibate. He is Digambara (having the 
quarters as his garment*. He is cap>able of curing acute pain 
fsula) in the various limbs of the body. He cures the various kinds of 
fevers, poisons, and cuts off all fetters. A spell about Hanumat, pro¬ 
tecting the wO'Cshipper troni any hypnotic operation is given. Hanu* 
mat is praised in the next spell as one who possesses the eight 
great powers oi Devadatta, Digambara and one who is of the form 
of the eight Mahabhairavas. He is equal in form to the ten (in-* 
carnation ofi Visnu, the eleven Rudras, the twelve Adityas and 
thirteen Somas. His limbs excel in stupefying and impressing 
charms. The Upanisad specially glorifies the Lahgula or the tail 
of Hanumat, in a long spell (Mantrat for it burnt the city of 
Havana. That Lahgula is the symbol of Hanumat which when 
worshipped it burns the worldly evils and lifts up the Sadhaka to 
the world of Hama. Hanumat is not identified with the Brahman 
to keep up his role of a devoted servant, who would always like to be 
modest in front of his master. So is Hanumat who favours his de¬ 
votees to enable them to sec ^ri Hatna w'ho is the Brahman, 

24. Conclusion. 

It may be noted from the foregoing study that, Indra, Garu^a, 
Brahma, Sahkarsana and Hanumat are relatively of greater import¬ 
ance than other minor deities in the later Upanisads, The exploits 
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of these different gods have been finely described through the garb 
of various spells. These descriptions are clearly Tantrik, but exhi^ 
bit an inclination to the doctrines of the Advaita Vedanta. The 
abstract things like the planets, Nak^atras and even Jvara and 
Love have^ been deified. The worship of these is authoritatively 
advbcat^ in those later Upanisads for the first tlmep thus showing 
an accommodating attitude for the popLdar beliefs. The form of 
idols of many of these deities have been given hei^" for the first 
time. 'A majority of the minor deities are the associates of Siva, 
Vis^iu and S^ti, glorified separately. The Atharvanic influence on 
the treatment of these deities is clearly visible* " 
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THE SOLAR CULT AS REVEALED BY THE 
GUPTA AND POST-GUPTA INSCRIPTIONS 

By 

V. C. SRIVASTAVA 


There is no denying the fact that ancient Indian literature and 
foreigners’ accounts have thrown a flood of light on the origin and 
growth of the Sun-worship in ancient India but it is also to be accept¬ 
ed in ail fairness that so far as the epigraphical testimony is con* 
cerned no proper and systematic study has been done for the sake 
of the history of the solar cult in ancient India, The value of the 
epigraphical evidence for the political and cultural history of India 
cannot be over-emphasised' specially in view of its csontemporary, 
datable and non-interpolatoiy nature in marked contrast to the late, 
undatable, and interpolatory character of ancient Indian literature. 
Here the author attempts to examine the epigraphical material ol 
the Gupta and post-Gupta periods upto Harsha for the history 
of the solar-cult of India and to find out how far the literary data 
about the solar cult are corroborated by this source. 


The earliest epigraphical testimony about the sun-worship is 
supplied by Indor Copper-plate inscription of Skandagupta (dated 
465-66 A.D.) which has rightly been taken as ‘an inscription of 
solar-worship’.i The Sun-god Is invoked under the name of ‘Bhas 
kara' as the rich source of rays and piercer of darkness. Through¬ 
out the Vedic and Purajjic literature* the role of the Sun-god as 
a day maker and dispeller of darkness is lauded. It is interesliiig 
to point out that the Sun-god in this inscription is prayed to protect 
mankind from mental and physical ailments. The idea is quite 
familiar one because the Sun-god has been praised as a physician 
curing various physical diseases and internal maladies.* More- 


Cf. &.Ubrt«ke’s Wise- Ess^y^vtA. H. p. He opines In the scwalj 

of authenlic meterials for the ancktit and even for Ih6 mctdem hiatoty of fho 
Hindu race, importance is justly attached to all gentune manuiaents and 
especially inscriptions on stone and tnotot. 

Fleet J Cemnur iMenpttoaum Indicarttwi, VoL III. p. 7®. 

Cf. R V. IV-13-4; A V, V-12-1 IX-I-IS, Xnr-2-4, 

K B XXV 9* S B nl 3-2-12' XU—9-2-S: In the hfoliohiYattfto, Surya, js 

knovlm from such' epithets as D^hkara Prak^ka™ B^kcra ^ is ^ 
described as possessed of radiant rays, Amsumai, Arka. Sahaata-KtraM, 
Sahasraraimi. Bhaskars is one o’ Ihe twelve eommon names o( 

the sun-£od. cf. Samba. Up-Fwr5oa-eh..fi. „ „ l- ii. 

R.V. 12; X—37-4: A.V. I-2Z-d; VI-S3-1 ete. See Katambclkar, 

Dr. V. W.—'rite Athar%'aveda und Ayurveda, pip. 70-73. 
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over Sun-worship under the name of Savitr^ was regarded as giving 
peace of mind. Thus this description of the inscription confirms the 
view that the Surv'^worship was not only responsible for physical 
benefits but also for spiritual tranquillity. Further some sort of the 
solar-sectarianistn is also envisaged in this inscription because it is 
specifically said that Brihmanas of enlightened mind worship him 
according to due rite and their praises are directed solely to him. 
('Fipra-i7idfiit?at;^prabudhn-manaso"h He is Umitless and nobody 
neither gods nor demons can measure him. In this description 
three constituent elements of a sect are present viz., exclusiveness 
idkydn-aika-tdnuina) fixed procedure {vidhivat)^ supremacy 

because he Is above and beyond the gods and demons lYasya antath 
Iridoi-flSurd na drdh^^am na tirnag-gatih (tu)^ There 

is explicit mention of a sun-temple at Indor {Indrapur, Buland- 
sahar, U^P) which was established by the K$hatriyas Achalavarman 
and BhruJnmthasimha-merchants of the town of Indrapur.* It is 
significant to note that Deva-Vi^u a Brahman of orthodox Vedic 
tradition^ gave an endowment for the purpose of maintaining a lamp 
in this sun-temple. The guild of oilman was expected to give two 
polos of oil for the lamp. This piece of evidence is significant 
because here the temple construction and the solar-worship by 
means of a lamp most probably before a solar image is done by the 
indigenous people of India—Kshatriyas^ Erahmaoas of orthodox 
Vedic tradition (not lower Sn^calduipi Brahmanas) and Vaisyas as 
is evident by the term ^guild of oil-man\ This evidence falsifies the 
popular^ myth that Iranian Magas were solely responsible for these 
two traditions of solar-cult in ancient India. Besides Iranian Ma- 
gas^ the Indians of even orthodox tradition were not far behind in 
following these two practices. The name of the solar god for 
whom the temple was constructed is purely indigenous—^i.e. Savitr 
(Ehapauate Sauitre) and not Iranian Mithra. Thus by the middle 
of the fifth century A,D, a fuU-fiedged soiar-sect with all the para 
phernalia of a temple, image, priesthood, rites and procedures has 
come into vogue. Therefore the literary evidence of the Maha- 
bharata^ about the existence of a sect of Sauras is corroborated by 
epigraphy. This inscription supplies us the earliest positive evi- 

5. R.V. m—6£-10. S.V. II—S-12, V V. Hi—35. A V. XIX—71-1. 

B-A.U + V— Manu lI“T7-a3, Vi^nu-Dharov^tra 5S-11-17, Ifaitn- 
Up Vl — 7. Gdycttri Hymn is prescribe for control and peace of mina. 

dip dp opojpinn-d£?FMi-yOfio dhivati^dh^yi mulyani prai^aclicJitih ". 

tndor Copper Plate Inseiiption, Fleets J.F+ G.I-Lr Val. m, p, 70. 
Devavif^u is d^rib«d as Chatiirvedbin who recites the hymns of A^mhotea 
Edifice. The name of the donor— Devavisnu is still liniicBtlve of the fact 
that sun wder the name d God Vi^u must have been wor^ipped in his 
■family, hence the name. 

0. Bhavi^ya-Purina—Ch. 13$. The legend occurs in Skanda. Sambo, 

Puranas cf. Busies in Upa-Furi-uas VoL I R. C. Hazra. pp. 29fi. 

0. M.B R 
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dence for the existence of a solar temple in Uttar Pradesh by the 
middle of tlie Sfth century A.D, 


Mandasor stone-inscription of Kumargupta and Bandhuvarman 
of 437-38 and 473-74 A>D. has also rightly been taken as an in¬ 
scription of solar worship'® as it belongs throughout to the solar 
form of worship. As in Indor copper Plate Inscription, here also 
the Sun-god under the name of Savitr and Bhaskara is invoked 
decorated with beams and shining day after day. It is interesting 
to point out tliat the Sun-god is invoked in sectarian fashion. He 
is worshipped by hosts of Gods, Siddhas, Brahmanas, Gandharvas, 
Kinnaras and Naras. He is worshipped for the sake of existence. 
He is the cause of destruction and commencing of the universe. He 
grants desires to those who worship him.” Here a few descrip¬ 
tions from the indigenous literature are quoted which contain sec¬ 
tarian form of solar-worship. In the Mahabharata'- it is said that 
he discovers, sustains and supports the universe. He is adored by 
9513, Brahmanas, Siddhas, Caranas, Gandharvas, Yak^as, Guhykas, 
Maruts, Vidyadhara Sadhyas, Vasus, Pannagas and Rudras. He 
who adores Surya on the sixth and seventh lunar day with humility 
and tranquillity of mind obtains the desired thing from Surya, In 
Samba Upa-Purana such sectarian descriptions of solar worship are 
found at more than one occasion. He is attended by the gods. 
Yak^has, Gandharvas, Apsaras, by the three Vedas incarnate, by 

the sages.A perusal of these descriptions from literary 

works and that of the Mandasor inscription will reveal that virtually 
there is no difference in the ideas of solar-sectarianism as preached 
in these two different sets of evidence. On the other hand, they 
corroborate each other. 


Further the testimony of this Inscription for the solar-worship 
is significant in the sense that it informs us that a noble and un¬ 
equalled temple of the bright rayed orb fi.e. Sunl was caused to be 
built by the silk cloth-w-eavers, as a guild, with the stores of wealth, 
acquired by craft, in 437 A.D. This temple had broad and lofty 
spires and resembled a mountain and was white as the rays of the 
risen moon. It was repaired in 473-74 A.D, by the guild-'* This 


Fl&el+ J.F.^ Corpiis InjCTipfEoniiitt Indicnrump VoL in, 79 - 88 . 

(Sidi dA fit) m(ii> H(a B) rit(t) nim-ffnimii = 

cha tiddhya nrtthji-bhiT ddAwn aik-^lgn^ pamir-rtirtdAejfa = vljlitfntr = 

_irth:Mir =: irir6{ribJiih 1 bJioktyd ttum-toj»i«iaTKii«-Fno munibltil 

Mpo-prawdd-fcjJUmiM?- /ifmr-TOd jaontaJi = feibay-abbirud-a jayah-pdiiat.wi 
hhdskarnh U . .- 


bhaik^'bbl^'-clui dadati ^-bliikslkifaih tiismoi ffouitre iwMh. 
...Mandiuar Itffne inaertBtion Of KltmOTJuptS Bam 




J.F., C. L I. Vol. m. p. 81, 

12. M.B.H. m—3-29. cr. edn. 

13 . Cf. Hairtu R, C.. Shtdiea in Upo-PiirB^, VolX 

M. FJeet, J F. vol. m. p. 33 line 19. 
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organized group of silk weavers came from Li^s (South Gujarat)^ 
This region has been famous for the solar temples throughout 
ancient period of Indian history.It is just probable that this 
tradition of solar temples may have been introduced and popula¬ 
rised in central India by such groups from western India^ Since 
the indigenous names of Bh^kara and Savitr . are used It appears 
that there has been indigenous tradition of solar temples—a fact 
which has also been brought to light by the Indor copper Plate 
Inscription, This evidence gives 437 A.D. as the date for the esta¬ 
blishment of a solar temple which may be taken as the earliest posi- 
Uye evidence for the establishment of a solar temple. This visible 
monument of solar worship was a result of the collective effort 
of the guild — a fact which shows that there had been a group of 
followers of solar-sect and cult as early as the last quarter of 
fourth century A.D because silkweavers of Lita who established 
this solar temple in 437 A,D. at Mandasor must have been long 
before sun-worshippers and familiar with the Iradition of solar 
temples and images. 

The Khoh Copper Plate Inscription*^ of the Maharaja Sarva- 
natha (dated 512-13 A .D.) contains references to the Sun worship. 
The object of it Is to record the grant by the Maharaja Sarvanatha 
of the village of Asramaka on the north bank of river Tamasa 
on the agreement^—between him and the granteeSp that it was to 
be applied tO;, amongst other things, the purposes of a shrine of 
Sun. There is reference to different articles used in the 
daily worship such as bnlip sattTn, perfumes incense ^ garlands 

and lampsIt thus shows full-fledged theism of the Sun-wor¬ 
shippers. Since Vi?nu and Aditya are mentioned separately it Is 
clear that both had separate existence, temples of their own and fol¬ 
lowers. Ail these may be taken as demonstrating the solar secta¬ 
rianism,. though there is no mention of the exclusive supremacy of 
the Sun-god. Moreover the grant by a king for two temples of 
different gods and its maintenance by public shows the liberal at¬ 
titude of Indians. Khoh has been located in Nagod of Central India, 
Thus the solar worship was quite popular in central India in the 
beginning of the 6th century A D. 

The Gwalior stone inscription of Mihirkula*^ may also be re¬ 
garded as an inscription of solar worship. Here the Sun-god has 
been invoked in his aspect of daymaker, dbpeller of darkness having 

13. Sankadlo. Archaeohtgy of Gujamt imd Kaditatiwr, ix 
IS- Pl&et, J.F., C.l.^ VpI. m. p, 125-123. 

17 . = cfut khanda- 

p^itiCtapTYitWEm-tlcam-TLarano^ na (hn) ^andhadh{lpa~mAlyA* 

(Jtp<i-Frdt>^jan£|in{i ch = (d> titnihatoJi [ ] Irne-lS and IS of Klioh CoppOr 

Pbte Uismptiozi. FImI ksa rightly taken Adilya lor 'AditLia** 

la. Ficnt, j F., c,M„ Voi. m. p. iei-s4* 
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a wheeled-chariot of horses. He dispells distress also.'’ Such des¬ 
criptions of the Sun-god are quite common in the Vedic as well as 
Purinic literature,^ Further this inscription records the huild- 
ing of a stone temple of the Sun under the name of Bhanu by a 
person named Mitriceta on the mountain called Gop?*, the hill 
on which Gwalior fortress stands. In Puranic fashion it is said 
that those who cause to be made an excellent house of the Sun, like 
in lustre to the rays of the moon, their abode Is in heaven.^ It 
appears as the author of the inscription refers to it as a famous 
proclamation of true religion (sad-dharmma-khyipanam). Further 
sectarianism is again hinted at when it is said that this temple of 
Sun will endure as long as Sun and Visiniti- thus showing that the 
Sun-god is not inferior to these twain sectarian gods. This inscrip¬ 
tion gives another instance of a solar temple of Indigenous tradition 
as appears from the indigenous name ‘Bhanu’ in central India in the 
sixth century A.D, 

The Shahpur stone image Inscription of Adityasena-^ (672-73 
A.D,> is on 'the pedestal of a standing image of the sun, represented 
as a man, 2’-10* high, holding a water lily in each hand and with, 
on each hand, a small standing figure, that on the right being armed 
with a club’. The occasion for the writing of this inscription was 
the installation of the image by the Baladhikrita Silpaksha in the 
Agrahara of Nalanda (Bihar) when Adityasena of later Gupta 
dynasty was ruling. Firstly, the significance of this inscription for 
solar worship lies in the fact that it shows that royal patronage 
was available to solar-cult, that is why a high government official 
Hlrtt Baladhikrita (commander of the troops} Salapaksha made the 
gift. The name of the king Adityasena may be indicative of his 
leaning towards solar (Aditya) cult. Further it shows the exten¬ 
sion of the popularity of the solar cult to Bihar by the beginning of 
the seventh century A.D. A number of Surya images of standing 
type has been found from all owr India in ancient period.^ 

19. (031} (h> (jb) UhS Jalttda-edlii-dJiMiiton; Hfadr-flyUTv ■=: wntJi JctrafiB-nluaJiu- 
' ^lair = pidptaT|a(tb4Ui rfil-tatajp-afTW i>uiniliiirBn = 

fli) {!) or(i)- 

EO. Gf. Macdon'ell. A.Ar, p. 3D. R.V. 1-175-4, TV—30-4, IV-—29-3, 

y 29 - 10 , Vi^Ti — 2-2 to 7 , IT — 10 -L 

hhu-dhare mmaje Kitptovan = b^dnAh prdradfl-^arcE- 

TnuJc^yAiti. 

22. ...... pdf HU Kdrynute hhdn5§ Chandr-aTiittt-sama-p^ilhhflm 

^'hd-prBi7(iTain lIsMm vdjflh ydiidE = KdEpa-lCfliayo / / 

33, Flwl, J-F.. CJ.r.. y<il. UI, p. 20S-210. 

24. Tot instance, Mathura Museum Fig. No. 595, 12% 2339 standing Siiryj 
images cf. Agarwal V.S., Mati^urii CataJoffue, the Xum^iir and 

Niyamatpur figures art also examples of ^Landing Surya iningcs on pedestals. 
Cf. Sara wall. S-K.. Earh/ Seidpture of Een^ pc IZ 
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The Deo Baraark Inscription of Jivitagnpta IF* (a later Gupt^ 
king of Megadha) gives an interesting ^pect of Sun-worship in the 
sense that here the grant of village either Variinika or Kisorvataka 
has been recorded for the Sun-god under the title of Varu^a-Vaslm 
This name of the Sun-god is of special importance because it pre¬ 
serves the old Hg\^edic tradition which originally regards Varujria-— 
the all encompassing Sky as one of the twelve Adityas—forms of the 
Thb epigraphlcal evidence confirms the Rigvedic tradition 
that originally Varuna was connected, if not identical, with the 
Sun-god- This again shows the popularity of the Sun-worship of 
indigenous type in Bihar. Even two special festivals in honour 
of the sun still take place in Daobarnark {Shahabad District Bihar) 
on the sixth day of the first fortnight of the months Chattra and 
Kirtika.='7 

The Nirmand Copper plate inscription of Mahasamanta and 
Mah^aja Samudrasena^’^ informs us that the personality of Sun- 
god under the name of Mthir [Mitra) was merged with Lord *61 va^ 
and some form or other of the solarworshlp was combined with 
the saiva rites as is evident by the name of sitta as Mihire^vara in 
place of Kapilesvara.^ Since there is reference to a temple of 
Mihiresvara by Mihiralaksmt and a grant of a village Sulisagraim 
for the purpose of giving baii, cham^ suttra, garlandp incense etc. 
to god Mihire^ara to Erahmar^as studying Atharvaveda, it appears 
that the cult of Mlthra was mixed up w'ith the cult of Siva in 
Punjab because after the advent of Magians in F^injab^^j the cult of 
Sun-god under the name of Mithra must have gained momentum^^ 
and Saivas had to compromise with them so that they may not loose 
ground* Such a spirit of compromise is quite popular in ancient 
Indian history of religions. The worship of Siva and Sun jointly 


25. Fleet, J.F., VdL HI, p. 215-18. 

26 . Macdanell, A. A„ Fedic Keith, A-B^ T^e Refigioii cmd 

of Veda and C/patUsod. VciL I, p. Monier WHiiainsr-JttdlAn 

pp, 12-f & 68- Myir, J,, Orijlfief Santfcrit Vol, I, p. 27, note 42. Pt. 

K. C. Chattopiidhyaya regards Vanina Sn IFtgveda as the nocturnal sim, qf, 
Pandcy, Or* G- Cn in the OHgint of Biiddhism. 

27. Cl Areh. Surv. Ind. Vol. XVI, p. 72. 

23. Flpel, J C J.I^ VqL in. pp. 23&-^. 

29. .... Afahenlja-^ri Sairtudm^ene Jattani ^ri dALsriniTia-arfliaiA 

hlEdguato# = ldIca-4kflca-karai|/a-^rana£-dAviciii7ipiTLa^ = 

mryadukha^hsha^fa^karo Tcapdiearare iaitani-pratithdiiiu^a Sri JtfUiir^iTrqfiptt 

XapdZest4ra-tfiji] fbaj ll-chartiv-sat, ft) rci-i7rau-diFi.^pa-dEiJi fpcij-ddiui^ ^fatain 
fimn4i-^ando-j?plLiititaBadAana^, cha-nlr^and^&gmhdT-Athaiircana^Vtd (bra) 
Anucrira-Jloffiai/ai^ Sillini^rATna-iiatm. Faidl^alcaruifima-'dnta-Vaiic^hdEika- 
finbij nd^... 

nhdvifpa Ch. 139 k Vatiha, VarahairiiliiT etc. refer to the 

legend of the advent of irLaga.? £n India cf. Hazta., R.C., StuiTiax in Ups- 
Purina^ 1. pp . 29-33^ Earth, A.—Relipiong of ^ndia, pp. 257-58. 

31. Bhendarkarp K-G., FaitfwtfLrm, Samtrm and Mirtor Si/a^efn-t, p, 219. 

JairHibboy^Forfliirn JuJlMCtice in Jndkii^ p, 1S3, Frank Cumont of 

Mithra, 
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THE SOLAR CULT 
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can be traced in Indigenous literature^-, and in Hinduised Java^^ 
and Bali such worship was quite popular. It is no surprise if in 
Punjab which must have been a stronghold of Magian cult of 
Mithraism*^ the Sun-god under the name of Mihir was taken into 
the fold of Saivism. It is significant to point out that Brahmaijas 
of Atharvavedic traditions-*, (not of the orthodoK Vedic tradition) 
have been associated with this cult where Siva {probably an in- 
digenous^"* deity? non-Aryan?! and Mihira (the Sun-god of Magian 
priests of Iran”) have been associated together and a public worsWp 
in this aspect is referred to. There are a few names of this family 
such as Ravi$eija, Mihir Laksmin, Varunasena which may be inter¬ 
preted as referring to the fact that the solar faith was a popular 
creed in this family. 


The epigraphieal evidence confirms the view that the royal 
patronage was available to the cult of the Sun-god. Two inscrip¬ 
tions are to be noted here. The Maliya Copper Plate Inscription 
of Maharaja Dharisena^* II (571-72 A.D.) informs us that Maharaja 
Dharapatta of the Maitraka dynasty of Vallabhi was a most devout 
worshipper of the Sun (Paramaditya-bhaktahi, The region of Kathia- 
wad where this inscription is found has been famous for the solar 
worship.3^. It is interesting to find that the name of the ruling family 
is Maitrakas~a derivative of Mitra—the solar deity of Indo-Iranian 
tradition.* This dynasty has been held as identical with the Mihirdaft 
of the Hunas^' of which Mihirkula was connected with the Sun-wor¬ 
ship. It appears as if the Mihirdan also derived its name from the god 
Mihir—the solar God of Iranian origins. It appears that the Maitraka 
family which may have been the Indianised form of the Mihirdan of 
the Hunas was specially devoted to the Sun-god as most of the kms 
except DharapatU who has been directly called sun-worshipper are 


Matsuo-Ptir4w, LV—3-S. Brn^mo-Pui^ 33-n-14 Tho 

Uterary tradition finds coofirtoslion ht Icoiiography, J -N. Barneae Doveiop- 
iMul of HiiKiv JeoitoWophy. p. 5SL ♦u.v 

For instaneo Suiya-Sovann is nothing but won^p oE Siva « 

Svrya in Jsvn—S«« D- K. Biswas—Stirpa & Sira-l. H.Q- p, ,142 and 

R.C. Mkiiimdar-SiitntraodiriiM, VoL U. Friedarich, R., The Cwlksotion and 

Record sf the Westera Wodd, Vol. U, pp. 274-5. 
sans iofiiniis us ibal MdtHji (Funjab) hfid a Sun-tomple where annual sun- 
wtnrship was dome witli great pomp aiid show. 

WintcHBiti-A History o/ Indian Litemture, p. 129. Atbarvaveda was orleJ^Qy 
not included in the category of a sacred Ved^ hence tradiUm 
Vedas only. Probably Alharraveda represented the popular aide oi leliswn— 
Griffith A.V^ Trans. Intro.-Alll—DL 

Sastrh N K.. Cul Bcr, of Indi*. Vol m ^ w ^ a t? 

37. Moiilton^ Early ZomatHani™. pp. 187 The TTva^re of p- 9. F- 

Cumofit, Myjterifts of 

3S. Fleet. J.F„ CJ.U VoL in, pp. 164-71. 

SanValla. H.D, Artha&olo^y of Gajmto, p. j 

40^ MatdonelL A Vedic Mythology, p. 30; A.B., The and 

oi and Opanisad. Voi L Hapklni. ReUgioni^ of Iittlis. p. 71. 

F^Msr, J.G^h WffTihip of Nature, p. 45a. 

41. Fleet, J.F. C l.I, VoL m. Intro, p. 12, 
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regarded as devotee of Vis^ju who himself was an as[>ect of the 
SuO'god originsdly.*^ The Vardhana dynasty of Thaneswara also 
appears to have patronized the solar cult. The Sonpat Copper seal 
Inscription^^ of Harshavardhana gives the epithet of PoroTTidditvo 
bhaJ^tah to Rajya-Vardhana, Adityavardhana and Prabhlkara- 
vardhana. 

Thus the literary traditions of the Sun-worship find confirma' 
tion and echo in these Gupta and Post-Gupta inscriptions which 
strengthen the hands of historians. These inscriptions reveal to 
us that the Sun-god was worshipped under the names of Aditya, 
Bhanu, Bhasfcara, Savitr, Mihir and Vanma Vasin for physical and 
mental peace and prosperity. It appears that the indigenous tradi¬ 
tion of solar worship was continuing as is evident from these names, 
though Magian influence can be seen here and there as the name 
Mihir reveals. By this time the erection of Sun temples and images 
has been an established practice. The sectarian form of the Sun- 
worship is revealed by the description of Sun-god as the cause o| 
creation and destruction to whom sole devotions were given by all 
classes of Indian society. The solar-cult was receiving patronage 
from kings, courtiers business men etc. It was popular in Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal and Gujarat and Central India. Thus 
the whole of Northern India was under the influence of solar cult. 
The spirit of compromise and gradual rapprochement so character¬ 
istic of Indian religions may be seen in this cult also as ^iva. Sun 
and V4nu have been worshipped jointly occasionally. Thus the 
epigraphical evidence has confirmed the ideas, beliefs and practices 
of solar worship in broad outlines as revealed by the Indian literature. 


43. Hoplcliu— JAOS, VtiL XVI. {ip. 275-81. Helisianc and Philoiiojyhy 

o] Veda and Upani^liad, Vok I, p. 109. Canda J., of Earln Vithttuism 

p.m 

43 . Fl«t, J.F., C.M.. Vol. m, pp. 219-221. 









TWENTIETH CENTURY SANSKRIT DRAMAS 
—TRENDS AND TENDENCIES 

By 

USHA 


Sanskrit playwrights are generally believed to Im ^adiUon 
ridden. True, they are to a very great eTftent All along the 
course of Indian history they have been following the drai^turgical 
rules of the ancient sage Bharata in letter and m spirit Jhere has 
been little of deviation or departure. The net result of all this has 
been that the Indian drama in the ancient and the medieval ages, 
and even down to the beginning of the twentieth centuiy has been 
very much a steriotyped affair so far as language, techmque an 
style are concerned. It is only in the present century ^d here too 
after the twenties and the thirties that a Sanskritist has ventured 
to bypass or ignore or even flout the rules of Bharata and looren 
his stranglehold on the drama. A fresh wind of change is swiping 
over the Sanskrit world where a break with the is clearly dis- 
cemible The twentieth century Sanskrit playwright living m and 
working in the modern scientific and technological age is well 
disposed to making experiments and introducing certain changes in 
his plays in keeping with the demands of the age. There are dearly 
certain trends and tendencies in it which point to Sanskrit 
shedding off its rigidity of exterior and developing a pliabiUty which 
-loes well with a class of Uterature which is growing and developing 
fast incorporating into it many changes and yet maintaining a 
continuity with the past. 


Absence of Prakrit,' 

Bharata lays down the use of Prakrit hy certain characters like 
women, Jester, serv-ants etc. In a play. This was when Prakrit w^ 
spoken and understood along with Sanskrit. Sanskrit playwrights 
in obedience to this rule made Prakrit an essential and inseparable 
part of their plays even long after Prakrit had ceased to be effective 
medium of expression, Sanskrit continued to be patronized by 
people (though their number was not very large) while Prakrit was 
forgotten and became uninteUigible, Of late a tendency is visible 
in Sanskrit dramas either to avoid Prakrit or to replace it with 
modern vernaculars. The credit for the omission of Prakrit gora to 
the Orissa scholar Pandit Sudarshan Pathi, the famous playwright. 
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All of his three plays, Sinthaiavijatfam', Karunaparijatam^ and 
Padufcainjayam^ are in Sanskrit alone. Similarly the two laroes of 
the Nagpur scholar Skandashankar Sharma Khot, Laldvaidyam*, 
Mfllabfiovisjfam’ and one by his wife, Kamala Khot, DhTuvdvatSram% 
have no Prakrit, In his BhiihhnroddhnrffiMHn’ Mathura Prasad Dik- 
shit puts Hindi in place of Prakrit. In another of his plays the 
BhdTatauija 3 fam' he uses Newari (the language of Nepal) instead. 
In the Pdninij/oitflfofcam’ Gopalashstri, Dariana Kesari employs 
Bhojpuri in place of Prakrit. 


Changes in expression. 

With regard to Sanskrit too there is a tendency to shed off 
Puritanism and incorporate into it certain foreign words either by 
Sanskritizing them or otherwise. It is not uncommon to find in 
modern Sanskrit plays such English words as badminton, tennis 
police, radio, station, bus etc. * 


Changes in technigtie. 


In techniques too some Sanskrit dramas present a break with 
the past. Like the western dramas the acts have now come to be 
divided into scenes. The examples are KaTunapdrijatam, and Laid 
uaidgam and the works of J. B. Chaudhari.'** The Nandi and the 
Bharatavakyam, once an indispensable part of a drama, have now 
come to be dropped. The trend is now visible which considers PraS' 
tavana (prologue) as superfluous. On account of the increasing 
preoccupations of the modern age the playwrights in all languages 
are inclined to W'rite shorter plays, especially one act plays, to en 
tertain the audience. The Sanskritist too is not unaffected by this 
tendency. The one act plays, once non-existent in Sanskrit or very 
very rare, have now become more frequent. Radio plays too have 
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come to be written and broadcast over the various sutions of the 
A.I.R. The shadow plays like Chapdsfikttntalam by J, T. Parikh 
have also come to be written. 

Shrimati Leela Row Dayal, wife of the late Indian ambassador 
to Nepal and a versatile author of Sanskrit plays the number of 
which goes well over to twenty, has developed a technique of her 
own in the staging of the Sanskrit plays. She has produced all of her 
olays without stage or props and with the minimum of equipment. 
She uses different parts of her garden either in a pergola or by a tree 
or just a grass lawn. There is very little or no make up. The cos¬ 
tumes too are simple and so is the language used in the play. She 
strives to make the performance intimate; the very sound of the 
words indicating the moods. No performance of her’s lasts more 
than an hour. On account of this oversimplification of the process 
of production we can easily stage her plays, enjoy their open air 
performance, if we are interested in them. 

The credit for introducing western style operas on the Sanskrit 
scene goes to the indefatigable Dr. Raghavan, the famous author of 
a number of works. His RasaUloi', Prekfonakotmyi'^, Lafcymisuapam- 
wara^i'*, Kdmasuddkih^ and Vimuktih'* can easQy go down as land¬ 
marks in the field of Sanskrit drama. 


New fhemes 


i) J ij i 


Gone are the days when a Sanskritist looked to the Ramdyu^, 
the Mahabharato or the Picrdtios only for his themes. With his crea¬ 
tive intellect freed from the shackles of tradition by the very force 
of the age he is constantly in quest of newer and new^ themes 
and has no dearth of them when he casts a floating glance at the 
vast canvas of history. He finds there kings and queens, their 
saga of romance, their stories of bravery, whose appeal transcends 
all barriers of time and space. He then sets about his work. Some¬ 
times he writes about Alauddin Khilji“ and at other times the great 
Moghul Akbar.i’ The immortal saga of Anarkali's romance** too 
inspires him and fills him with delight. On the story of Kalidasa 
are based the two plays KaiiddsacHrifa’^ by S. B. Velankar and Mahi- 
kaoi-fcaliddsaffl» by Srljiva Nyayatirtha. On Delhi Durbar we have 
a play in Sanskrit DelhisdmTujj/ctm'* by Mahimahopidbyaya Lak^' 
mana Suri of Madras. 


11. The Sun^skrta Ranaa Annual, Madras. 1M3. 

12. Publish^ by the Author, 1056. 

13. SwTiAkrtA flonga Annual, Madras, 195&. 

14. Tha Samsiqik HaAga Annual, Madras. 1063, 

iSr Sain$luTta Pratibhap Vol. IV, No. 2^ 1964. ^ 

16. Tampi,' V.K,, Thm PZaifS in Sanskrit, Sundar Bharatl Hall, Trivandrum, 1024. 

17, Bruadcu^t from A,I-R.p New Delhi^ 1963. 

15. Dr. Rft^bflvana work. atUl in iho manuserlpt Jorm, 

10. Gir\'anasndhl PrakasaM, Bomisayp 1961. 

20. Pninava PoHjita, Culctitta, Oct,-Nov. 1963—ApriUMay^ 19&4. 

21. Published from Madras, 1912. 
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Connected with this is the growing tendency among Sanskrit 
scholars to adopt the burning problems of the day as their themes. 
They no longer want to coniine themselves to mythology or ancient 
history. They, like their counterparts in other languages, want to 
come to grips with the cuTrent problems in which the people must 
naturally have more interest. It is as a result of this that we 
have come to have such plays as Kasmlrasandhdnasnmudyamah- 
and HyderdbocIauijoj/nmiJ by the Andhra scholar Nirpaje Bhima- 
bhatta on the problems of Kashmir and the integration of Hydera¬ 
bad respectively as abo Mahimayobharatam'*, a play on the irriga¬ 
tion policy of India by the Calcutta scholar J. B. Chaudhari. On the 
social problem of dowry we have a beautiful play Vidhiuipari/asttm^ 
by the West Bengal scholar Srijiva Nyayatirtha, a prolific writer, 
the well known author of about twenty plays in Sanskrit all of 
which have had the honour of being staged, some of them even 
twice or thrice. The periodic news in the papers about the change 
of sex too has tickled the imagination of the Sanskrit playwright. 
We have on this topic a few very interesting plays like Samaucfatn-" 
by the Benaras scholar Ambikadatta Vy^a, an author of distinc¬ 
tion, Pun'^ramuttiyam by Srijiva Nyayatlrtha referred to above 
and 5rrt9«rVinflradiyam-T by the Madras scholar Y. Mahalinga Sastri, 
an author of about half a dozen plays in Sanskrit most of which 
are farces or satires. Gandhian philosophy has apparently inspired 
Sudarshan Pai^i in his Knnindpdrijdtflm^si where he refers to plough 
and the chorkho as the twin weapons in the fight for the destruction 
of the abject poverty of the teeming millions of India and speaks of 
the awakening among the Adivasis and the establishment of the 
Panchayat Raj. In Bkaratttvija.yam^’‘> we have a complete history 
of India from the coming of East India Company down to the attain' 
ment of independence in 1U47, Then comes PariiidTuah^, a great 
play with a modern theme, written by Chudanath Bhattaraya, 
Principal, Government Sanskrit College, Kathmandu and Rajpandit, 
Nepal. This play is claimed a classic by critics. It is a tragedy 
in contravention of the rules of Bharata and has in it a very illumi* 
noting discussion on the philosophy of such Western stalwarts as 
Kant and Hegal, as also on Communism, Socialism, Democracy and 
Humanism showing the author’s intimate knowledge of the various 
systems, Eastern and Western. 


22- Ajnrtavii^, Bangalore, YuL XIII, I&54, 
23. Ibid, 


Zi. Prtcyavm Sanskrit Series. VoL XXXI, Cal^Llo i960 

JanakijivarLB Bhattachaiya, H^rnial'cim 1950 
26. by Krislma Kumar VyB«, ftfcn M 3 ndir, 


Tir«vab«g,du 1956. 

29 . Referred id earlier. 


PublkliBd by Kutanibshn, Kaithnmndii, Sarfivat 201G. 
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SonjT^; 

Of late Sanskrit playwrights have shown an increasing ten¬ 
dency of going in for songs in their plays, In older plays a verse 
here or a verse there would be sung but now in some plays we have 
lengthy songs which are not unoften accompanied by an indication 
of the ragas in which they are to be sung. Thus we have come to 
have musical dramas like the SniipitasaubhfldTnm” and Knhd^- 
caritom^ by the famous Maharashtrian scholar Velankan ^e 
Baroda scholar Mulshanker ManeMal ‘Yajnik in his three historic 
plays SahyogitUsvayaipvaram^K ChatTapatisSmrdjyam^^ and Profejm- 
pijnyom^^ has given the technical details about his songs their tala, 
sthauT and ontfira; their notes etc. at the end. In his Rasoliia the 
great musicologist Dr. Raghavan has deftly woven imo his verses 
the names of tiie rflgiw too in which the yerses ace.to be sung^while 
the directions also precede them. In the Porivartanam^T Kapil^ 
Deva Dwivedi has modeUed his songs in language and as welt as 
on the mode of singing on the songs of the famous Cifagovmda of 
Jayadeva. J. B- Chaudhari’s plays abound in songs of devotion which 
in character and form approach very nearly the stotrns of old, 
A peculiaritv of the songs appearing in Sanskrit plays which cannot 
go unnoticed is their free style. They are, most of them, miiktafcns 
and are not like other verses which have one or the other metre. 

Tranalolions and odaptatioiw; 

Of late there is an increasing awareness on the part of modern 
Sanskritists to enrich the Sanskrit literature by translations of some 
Indian and foreign classics or their adaptations. It is this which 
is responsible for giving us the Sanskrit translations of »me of the 
plays of as great a Western playwright as Shakespeare, like As You 
Like and Dr. Sham a Shastri &f Mysore translated into 

Sanskrit the German play Amelia Galei(i« by the well known 
German playwright Lessing. S. N. Tadapatrikar’s Visuamohanam-*' 
is based on Goetlies immortal classic The Faust. Similarly based on 
The Cup of Tennyson is the KamalflvijnyflnaTakam* of the Mysorian 
scholar Venkataramanarya* Among the panslations or adaptations 
of the Indian classics in Sanskrit mention may first be made of 

, Glrvii^asuilha PrsJiisaJia* Bombay, 196L 

S3 PublishiKl by the authoTp 1928. 

34. Published by the aiitbof. 

35 Published by th* eulhor, 1331. 

38. 'The Bamskrits Kanfia Amuial 1363 

37. published by the author, Lucknow^ Seip% aws- 

3fl. LaithukavyBiTialja Ser^a^ No. 2, Madras, 1924. 

w' ^wtial of Maharajp’s Siinskht College, Mysore. Vol. ViJ, 1931. 

41. Oriental Book Agency. P«ona, 1951,. 

42 Published by the author, Mysore.’IflSe, 
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Jlatfcorcjjufi'*^ which is a trazislation from original Bengali into Sans¬ 
krit of the Tagore’s famous play Kaler Yatra by Bimal Krishna 
MotilaL Next we may mention Unmottakicakorn'** which is a Sans¬ 
krit rendering by K, S. Nagarajan of the well known Kannada 
classic Kicafcam by Tyagaraja Paramasiva Kailasa. Songitasaubha- 
drnin, referred to earlier too, is a Sanskrit rendering by S* B. 
Velankar of the original Marathi play of the same title by Anna- 
sabeb Kirloskar, The very recent play Pj-thuiuallabham** by Bala- 
krishna Limaye has for its theme one of the Gujarati stories of 
K. M. Mimshi. This tendency of translations and adaptations is 
very welcome one and if it grows it is bound to prove most fruitful. 

Conclusion; 

Thus we see the opening up of the new horizons on the field 
of SaRsknt dramatics, There are trends and tendencies in it which 
point to its bright future. Some of these may yet be in a nebulous 
stage. Still they are very much there. If allowed to grow they 
are sure to bring new dimensions to the already great Sanskrit 
drama. 


4ir SmaJErtt S&hitTB P&ruhat, Calcutta 

ft' HJwi^tovani Office. Poona, i960. 

i5. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavon, Bombay, ]d64. 








AN EARLY PRATIHARA TEMPLE AT BUCHKALA 

By 

H. C. AGRAWALA 

Distant about 32 miles from Jodhpur is situated the village 
Buchkala. so well known for the relics of two 
Both of them are situated on the road side and face eac^ 

They were briefly noticed by D- R. Bhandarkar ^he Progress 
Rep^t 0 / Archaeological Suroey of India— Western Circle, Poono 
for the year ending March 1907, p, 38. It is proposed to pre^nt 
a brief survey of the early ninth century Vi^u Temples of this 
place as they are sufficiently important for the study o ear y a i 
hara Art of Jodhpur region, 

The larger edifice at Buchkali is called the Par vat i Temp 
and does not enshrine any image in the sanctum. Lying in a 
deserted condition, it faces West which is quite unusual for a 
Peishfiaua structure, 

The open hall (i.e* Sabhatnanilapa) in front of the mam shrine 
of Parvati Temple at Buchkala was provided with several squ^e 
niUars devoid of any particular floral or figural covings; the brae 
Lts above were also plain and simple. The top of the open hall is 
completely missing and so also the amala^"ra and the Kahisa of 
the main shrine. It was. of course, a 5ifchora Temple built m ^e 
typical early PraUhara style fFigs. l-2i. Seven pillars of the rec¬ 
tangular hall are still sur\'iving. On one of the pilasters (to right) 
of shrine wall is an interesting inscription of 20 lines and bearmg 
the date as “fifth day of the bright half of Chmtro ™>nth, of 
Vifcrama Year 872” i.e. 815 A.D. It covers a space about 28. 
inches in height and lU inches in width. Engraved in the Northern 
Kufila script, its language is Sanskrit. The purport of the msmp- 
tion however is not quite clear. Something is said to have Wn 
set up («iue#ital but what that was. we cannot ascertain. This 
something, we are told, was set up after the construction of the 
'temple' for which the word DeuBgrho has been used m the ii^i]^ 
tion. It is further added that something was set up after the build¬ 
ing of the temple and worshipping the feet of Paramesuara. in the 
village RSjycghaAgafcuin. by queen Jayavall daughter of Jmj^, 
who was himself a son of the PraUhara Bapuka and wife of Bhum- 
bhuvaka, son of Kara Gupta of the Avahganaka family. Jayavah 
has been spoken as a queen ftijnl) quite specifically; her h^^^and 
was therefore probably some PraUhara Chieftain who acknowl^ged 
the supremacy of Imperial Pratihara Nagabhata II—son of Vatsa 
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Raja.* In (act this is the earliest extant dated record for Naga- 
bhafa 11.^ 


D. R. Bhandarkar* has also suggested, of course quite tenta¬ 
tively, that Hdjyaghangakam of this inscription is probably, the old 
name of village Buchkala itself. Reference to the name of sutra- 
dhara (architect) Deii. son of Pahchahari towards the end of lines 
19-20 is also interesting. It is Just possible that he was responsible 
for the construction of this temple, towards the beginning of 9th 
century A.D. It is also evident that this religious edifice had been 
completed by the VilcroTiMi Year 872 f= 815 A.D.); it was in exis¬ 
tence at this stage. 

The above inscription of 815 A.D, refers to the deity as Porame- 
ivata which normally means 'Siva*. D. R. Bhandarkar* has rightly 
suggested that it was a Yisnit Temple. This is very well confirmed 
by the images studied in the exterior niches of the shrine 
{Figs. 3,1^); they represent Trivikrama towards South (Fig, 3), 
Nreiipha towards North (Fig. 4) and seated in the niche fac¬ 

ing East (Fig. 5). The last figure, in the main back niche, repre¬ 
sents Yoga-Narayainia in padmAsana and not Surya-Narayana. He 
carries a lotus and a wheel in upper right and left hands respective¬ 
ly; the lower left holds a conch whereas the right lower hand is stret¬ 
ched below in oarado pose (Fig. 5). It may also be noted that the 
cult of Yoga-Nlrayana was very popular during the early-Pratihara 
period; one such image is now preserved in the principal back 
niche of the Siva Temple at Bhu^ana in Jodhpur region. Besides 
this, we are aware of two interesting images of Yoga Narayana, from 
the early Pratihara centres like Didawani and Ab^nerl, wherein the 
deity holds the garland in the upper hands, the lower two hands hav¬ 
ing been placed in baddhafijali pose,* It appears that the existing 
temple at Buchkala was originally dedicated to Vi^u and not Siva; 

the exterior niches of the sanctum thereof enshrine Vaifnata re¬ 
liefs. The epithet Paramewai-o therefore should denote none else 
but Vi^u in this case. 


■^e back portion of the sanctum of Parvati Temple at Buchkala 
contains only 3 niches, one facing each direction. The basement is 
quite plain and simple; below the niches appear a single row' o* 
ckaUya ^ches at regular internals. Each of these niches are furthei^ 
decorated by chmtya motif surmounted by a graphic row of half lotus 
Bowers with chain & bell design on all the three sides as we also 
notice on the ext^^nors of most of the early Pratihara Temples at Osian 
and R od a. T he jangha portion of Buchkala temple is quite plain 

2 Rs indieu, ixTppMss-aabr “■ 

1 j Ksatmuj. 1937. Btnaras. pp. 230-31 

3, Ejugraphn. Indite, DC, pp. 196-200, 

4. Ibid. p. 200, 

Muetnme. BotnUy, X. pp 2t- 

22, Fig". 5, Bh^Tutty^g Vidya, Bombay, XXV <3-4>, 1965, p. -It, Fig/1, 















JPiff, t. Pirt-Hli Temple 9 i Buchkala; view Irotn South: the Temple faces West, 
Early Wt cetitury A,D. It is in fact a Vifpu Temple, 



Fin 12 General view of 9th century Temples at Bvchkala: to left is Siva Temple 
uSeif woS: right iT^e delerted edifice which was once a Vi^u 

Twftple; ATahff JUdm siyle. 
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Nos. 1-41 - S 

and simple “e?eta™ »“rthro' »™' 

j. 1 +rt ^0 fipfit froiti top to bottoiTt- 
rr^asured 15 to 20 feet P ^ Buohkala. also 

The sanctum door-way of slab below is beauti- 

deserves due scrutiny (Fig. ; _ the centre and ghatapallava 

Ml, carved v,i.h flor^ desi^ ^de. ItT™ these W «»< 

(vase and foliage ^ moUfs on * a sides. The 

the doorjambs have ^ hv^ goddesses standing on their 

lower portions thereof ^nsist of Ya- 

respective vehicles i.e. L of the Tmdfcha 

munn on tortoise to designs; the cen- 

variety and ^ ^ of Qanesa (both seated and danc- 

iral portions contain tiny hg presents creeper 

i„g,. t«c an aach ^“apati havipg teen carved 

and floral patterns nit to leCt It is theretore evident 

on the central portion and Kirtt . *1,^ lintel of the sane- 

that there was no “"„,°fled*y Bhandarkar, The uttoi 

<d the hnildcr j Buchkala, though not superb 

The i' a „olc„me addition to our existing 

from aesthetic point of tie , Raiasthan." It is devoid of 

knowledge of PtaUhora remains in Rajesl 

ornamental and is situated near the Viw« 

The smaller ternple ^ ^ worship, the former is 

Temple described a^ve_ U ^ on a high 

called as Siva Temple s mouldings are quite plain 

platform: tt faces e^t. Yhe ^ikhero 

and simple, and » is the c ^ jj,ay 

is of Mnhd Mam style, ^his edifice i^imq p 

also be dated ^j^^^^aved just in front of the main sane- 

though a later under worship, is now mis- 

“„gbu?L"Se Of the prinmpal back niche 

ShS'eni, ta*!!- or. .1 

, ?L?"T. wolemnu la the "itte. aw In • Uwtl ««■"““ 

scrutUkifi^ by Me in May 
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ffacing West; Fig. 9) suggests that it was probably a Ehirga Tem¬ 
ple. This is an interesting statue of four-armed Davl standing on 
^ Iguana ^ffodhfi) and holding the Swa-linga and Ga^esa in upper 
hand^ She )$ none else but podhasan^ Gauri, a very popular form 
of goddess -Parvati performing penance’ with flames on both sides 
It rec^ls to our minds a 10th century statue of the same goddess, 
now studded into the interior wall of the sanctum of Harsha Nath 
Temple at Sikar lE^jasthant. The goddess, in Sikar relief, carries 
the same weapons but for the miniature statue of Siva (seated as 
Lafcubao m Ordhvamedkra pose) seated over a lotus flower in her 
upper right hand and not the ^ioa-Jiriga as such. This is an unusual 
imnographic device m the mediaeval art of Rajasthan. Besides 

^ sculptured 

Sini * !? Sundflris in placid aspect; some of them are even 

dan^"ri!I —" ^ identified as female atten 

dants tpancariicM] of goddess Gauri, labelled as Vikata in the con- 

tempor^ inscription engraved below. Most of these attendant 

baris «f^v*^T sanctum) may also be identified on the 

basis of similar identification marks on the pedestals below i e Vat 

^tana, etc. The existing mode of decorating the toterior walls of 
the sanctum of this JOth century sanctum at Harsha Hill is a land- 
^“iiaeval Indian Architecture. It may also be remember- 
ed that the contemporary inscription of V ^ 101*1 -fT^y^ ♦!. 

ta-iption.1 rlteren^p 

is the can with Hari H»ra f ?' 

Siva app«„ to hove X^t ”5 

-JLirpi-tp- 




MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION IN THE MYTHS 
OF THE SAMAVEDA BRAHMANAS* , 

By 

SHAKUNTALA N. GAYATONDE 

Th^>ay^^ the purport of the myths of the SamatJeda Brafi- 
TTUina; is to ejirplam the Soma sacrifices and lay doion the 
rulef pertaininy to them, they are undoubtedEy reseryoirs of 
mformation. valuable for schoIaTs of warious cateyones- Therc- 
fore, I propose to study herein, the various available data, 
analyse them, and evaluate the contribution of these myths to 
the various branches of knowledge, 

THE SAGES AND OTHER CONTENTS. 

Having studied the various myths dealing with sacrifice in 
the SV Brahmajjas, we now turn to the consideration of the sages, 
who saw these Samans and to the other miscellaneous matters in 
these Brahmanas. 

fA) Sages ond other seers of Sdvtans. 

(1) Abhiw Sydvosva: — He saw Abh^ava Siman in order to 
please Soma (JB 3.68). 

(2) Ahitpara Angirasa.'—She is a female seer, who saw the 
Akup^a Saman and cured herself of skin disease, called Godha 
(TMB 9.2.14).^ 

(3) Andhigu iofctya.*—He is the seer of the Andhigava Saman 
by which he enabled the ^ktyas to obtain food.', 

(4) Anupa Dhitoni:—^He saw the Anupa Saman by which 
he obtained both, Brahma and ICfatra ^ In the TMB^ he is re¬ 
ferred to as Vadharyasva. 

(5) Asita Devalar—The Asita Saman was seen by him to ob¬ 
tain a vision of the whole world,* 

re) Ayesya Aiigirasa:—^The derivation of the name is given in 
a pt^sage of JUB* in the following; asye dhlyate ayasya and 
Angirasa imanyangwi rasam labhante tasmid aiigirasa^ He is a 
Rgvedic sage to whom many hymns of RV have been ascribed.* 

* Based en the Thesis for Fh.D. 

U JB 1.163. 

2 . JB3.S7. 

3. TSIB 13.3.IT. 

4. TMB 14,U.e, 

5. JUB Z.4.2.8. 

6. TMB 11.8-8. 
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Iti TMB^ he is the seer of the Ayasya Saman and conquers the sin 
of consuming food that is not to be consumed. In the JUB® it is 
stated that Ayasya Ahgirasa was the Udgatr who represented the 
people. By his chanting, S^ryata Manava was endowed with lYana 
as Pr^a is Ayasya. By the power of his chanting, the gods were 
placed in the world of gods, the Pitrs in the Pitrloka and men in 
the world of men. Another myth states that the gods asked 
Aya^a Angirasa to create Sacrifice and he saw the Dvaigata Pad a 
Nidhana. All these references indicate that Ayasya who was im- 

r^rt^t among the Vedic seers plays an important part as an 
Udgatr. 

171 Cyaimna is the seer of the Cyavana Saman 

by which he became youthful again - According to the myth Cya- 
vana Bharpva who knew the VSstupa Brahma,^ told his sons to 
pla<^ him in Sajj^va on the banks of the river Sarasvali to come 
afraid that they would be scandalized. But 
he told them that jf th^ remained there, it would become im- 
po^ible for him to become young. So he saw the Cyavana Saman 

was praising some urchins in the 
tribes of Saryata Manava threw stones etc. on him. Owing to the 

IT t ‘heir relations were estrang- 

So Sakata Manava, later came to know of this. Finally he 
^gged pardon of Cyavana and requested him to choose a boon. 

FSr^fr '' '^f'^sed as he was old. 

^ coaxing, they got her married to Cya* 

impressed by Sukanya, de¬ 
sired to avail of this opportunity to win her over. So they one day 

and imj^rf^t man as Cyavana. She replied that she preferred to 

heiri'^1? had been given by her fatLr. Having 

heard this reply, the Asvins were disappointed and went awav In 
the meanwhile. Sukanya informed Cyavana of all that happened So 
told her ,0 iolono th™ ,ho, it tha^nTwho 

T^, than made a compromise with Sukanya that they would make 
Cyavana youne. and that he should in return tell thL the mem' 
b^whiah they, would become drinkers of Soma in theZS 

^ 'o ‘h' Sarasvau rlZTZd 

tney deocW that all the three of them should enter the wato Sd 

ram and Sukanyi should maosnize her husband. aaTZ^te^S 
t^ha waters and rose from the water with forms which were 
tmnda^ Sukanya, r^i^ her husband, who Zs now^oung 

7. JUB 2 3,1.1. -----—- 

9. JUB 2,3,1.1, 

B. JUS 3.120, 
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and was possessed of a handsome form. The Asvins ^d, “Oh sage, 
we have fulfilled your desire and therefore you have become young. 
Now you instruct us regarding the means by which we be made 
drinkers of Soma. So he instructed them in the following manner: 

He said. “The gods are performing sacrifice without a head In 
the Kurulcsetra and hence they do not obtain the fulfilment of their 
desires. You go to Dadhyac Atharvana, who knows the cause of 
this. He will tell you and then you will be included among the 
drinkers of Soma." So they approached Dadhyac Atharvai^a and 
requested him to inform them regarding the head of the sacrifice. 
He refused saying that this was seen by Indra, who told this to him 
and said that if he taught it to anybody else, Indra would cut off his 
head. The Asvins, then told him to put on a horse’s head and then 
tell them. Finally, Dadhyac put on the head of a horse and instruct 
ed them that the Devas did not perform the Pravargya rite at the 
beginning of the sacrifice, so they did not obtain their desires. While 
he was instructing them, the head was cut off and it was the horse’s 
head and not Dadhyac's head. Then the Asvins went to the gods, 
who vt'ere performing a headless sacrifice at Kuruk^etra, and told 
them that they had seen the head of the sacrifice. They made him 
the Adhvaryu and the Asvins, thus became the drinkers of Soma. 

Now Cyavana Bhirgava became young and went to Saryata 
Manava; who gave him a thousand (coins or cows) and asked him to 
perform a sacrifice. Cyavana saw the Cyavana ^man by which all 
his desires were fulfill^.''' 

(8) Dadhj^HC Athnruaiia:—The sage who explained to the 
Asvins the knowledge of Pravargya or the means to make the sacri 
(ice possessed of a head (JB 3.126). 

(9) DduBSii .4ngirasc:-“He is the seer of Davasu Nidhana.'! 

(101 DeuBtithi:—He saw the Daivatitha Ssman in order to ob¬ 
tain food as he along with his progeny, was famished iTMB 9.2.191. 

(11» Diuodiisa:—He is a ^gvedic King. He was the son of Va- 
dhryasva. He saw the Daivod^ Saman. by which he berame a King 
and then a sage (JB 1.2211. In the TMB'- it is stated that the Bha- 
radvajas were his priests. 

(12) Dufoota BMrgauat—He is the seer of the Dvaigata Saman 
by which he went twice to the heavenly world (TMB 14.9.31). 

(131 Gauriuifi He belongs to the ^ktya Gotra. Ho 

is a Vedic Seer.’^ He is frequently mentioned in the other 


10. JB 3.iao-i2S. 

11. Tore 15.7.7. 
IZ. TMB 15.3.7. 
13 HV 5 29.11. 
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manias also (SB 12.8.3.7). He saw the Gaurivite Saman, by which 
he obtained Brah manic lustre. 

(14) GautaiTUi:—‘He is the originator of a Caturatra Sacrifice. 
This was seen by him to create belief in others.*^ 

(15) Ghrtasciit .4n^rasa:—The Ghrtascunnidhana was seen by 
him. He, along with Madhuscit was one of the Ahgirasas who 
were left behind. By this nidhana he attained the heaven. The 
nidhana that he saw is a YajurnidhanaJ^ 

(16) Goioma Aiigirtustti —^The Goloma Saman was seen by him 
to obtain cattle (JB 3-1631. 

(17) GornlijjiTaso:—^The Pancavlthia Stoma which is one of 
the Ekahas was seen by him for overcoming all sins (TMB 15.8.7). 

(IS) Gofuktin and ilsvcaiifctiii*—The two Simans called 
Go^ukta and Asvasukta were seen by them. He is a pupil of Isa 
Syavnivi, according to the JUB.'^ 

(19) Hardyanu Anyirassi—He is one of the sages mentioned 
in the RV.i* He is mentioned along with Uksanayayana and Susa 
man. He saw the Harayana Sama to obtain cattle (JB 3.216). 

(20) Harivaran AAgirasa :—He saw the Harivarna SAman to 
free the Ahgirasas who were captivated by demons. (JB 1.183). 

(21) HntJijmat and Haoiffcrt:—These two were left behind 
when ail other Ahgirasas reached the heaven. So they saw the 
Havi^mat and Haviskrt Samans by which they reached the heaven 
(TMB 11.10,7). 

(22) JoTnadayni Bhargaun;-—He is one of the seven sages and 
is very commonly referred to in the Vedic Literature, In the 
T^'» it is stated that he saw the Vihavya by which Indra came to 
him and did not go to othor SiStgGs. 

(23) Ka&andha is the origin etoj* of Dvada- 

saha Sacrifice.® He is mentioned in the Brhadaranyakopanisad 
(Br. Up- 6.7.1). 

(24) Knit Gandharva:—He saw the Kaleya Saman and ob 
tained a world, when the gods divided the worlds and he failed to 
obtain a share in the division. The place KaJinda also is named^* 
after him. They are mentioned in the RV. 


14. JB l.aH. 

15. JB ^280. 
le, JB 1.224. 

17. JX)6 4.10.1. 

18. RV 8.28.22. 

19. TMB 9.4.14. 
29. JB 3.812. 

21. JB i.isa. 
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125) Knk^i'at Awsija:—This sage is often referred to in the 
He is the descendant of a female slave named He 

saw the Kak^vata Saman by which he obtained progeny,^ At TMB 
7,10.10, Kaksivat is referred to as Naudhasa. 

(26) KontJo:—^is one of the Vedic seers. Many of his descend¬ 
ants are referred to. He is the seer of the Ka^va Saman, in which 
the Askara Nidhana was seen by him (TMB 6.2.2). 

(27) JCarriflsTOvftS AnoircSQ''—He saw the Kar^asravasa Saman 
for producing cattle (TMB 13.11.12). 

(28) K5«ti Sflubhcra:^—He saw the Kasita Saman for curing 
himself of consumption (Yaksma).^ 

(29) Kaiyapa,"—^He is mentioned in the and is referred 

to more often in the later Samhitas and Brahmanas. He is referred 
to in the JB« as the seer of the Upasad sacrifice by which his pro- 
geny l^y beside him, 

(30) Kaui Bhdrpaua:—^He is the seer of the Kava Saman by 
which he attained the heaven (JB 1.167). 

(31) Krtavesai -—He saw the Kartave^a Saman in order that 
two kingdoms could unite and become one (JB 3.195). 

(32) Krunc Angirasn:—‘He saw the Krauftea Saman for en¬ 
joying the stay in the heaven (JB 3.321. 

(33) Kulmiabfirhi^:—He saw the Kaulamalabarhi^a Saman 
and thereby obtained both wild and domesticated animals.^ 

(34) Hum:—The name 'Kutsa' is frequently menUoned in 
the Rgveda as that of hero though it does not give any information. 
In the TMB-*®, he is referred to as the seer of the Kautsa Saman, by 
which he won Indra’s favour. 

(35) Mndhucchcndos Angiroso:—He saw the Madhucchandasa 
Saman by which he became foremost and most imporUnt (JB 3.27). 

(36) MadhtJcit Awgirasa;—He is one of the AfigLrasas, who 
was left out when the other Angirasas went to the heaven. So 
he saw the Madhuscinnidbana by which he was able to reach the 
heaven {JB 1.224). 

{,371 Mann—He is Vaivasvata and saw the two MSnava 
Samans to get out of the world which had become successful 
(JB 3,99>. ___ 

22 . RV l.B.l, Sh 13 
n. IW 1.18-1. 

24. TMB 14.11.n. 

25. JB 3.263- 
28. RV 9.114.2. 

27* JB 2 6L 

28, JB 2.2L 

29, RV 1.131.2; 2-39.4. 

30, JB 3,m 
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{30) Mr gay u :— He was Mabadeva and saw the Margiyava 
Saman by which he became the overlord of both the kinds of animals 
which were created,^^ 

(39) JVnudhasfl:—He saw the Naudhasa Saman by which the 
gods divided Brahmanic lustre among the gods.^- His name is men¬ 
tioned in the RV.^ 

(40) JVipdtitha;—He saw the Naipatilha Saman and brought 
back the cattle which had escaped.^ 

(41) Pdsfat’Qh or Pastauhi j^Agirusa:—He is the seer of the 
Pastauha Saman by which PSitauhi entered the heaven.” 

(42) Pfthu Vaint/a:—He is the seer the PSrtha Saman.“ 

(43) PriyoTnedhn:—He w'as the seer of the Praiyamedhii 
Saman. 

(44) Puruhcnman Vaikhdnafa:—He saw the Pauruhanman 
Saman by which he obtained cattle (JB 3.215). 

(45) Ftirujuadga Aiigirosa.*—He saw the Paurumadga Saman 
by which he obtained cattle (JB 3.43). 

(46) Purudtitha Arcandnosi'—He was the younger brother of 
Sygvasva. He saw the Paurvatitha S^an for obtaining cattle 
(JB 1.228). 

(47) Pufkala Aagirasa;—He saw the Pauskala S^an by which 
he obtained cattle (JB 1.160). 

(48) —^He saw' the ^ya Saman by which he praised 
India with the one part which was admitted by others (TMB 5.4.13). 

(49) Sadhrt Vairupa:-—^He saw the Sadbra Saman for obtain¬ 
ing cattle (JB 3.272). 

ISO) ^dkala:—By the Sakai a Saman, ^akala obtained food.^^ 

(51) ^arJcara Si^nmra;—garkara praised India with the 
Sarkara Siman (TMB 14-5.141'. 

(52) SaTn7nada Angiraaa:^—He attained the heaven by the Sam- 
mada Saman (JB 3.165). 

(53) Stnduk^to;—^He saw the Saindhuksita Saman for obtain¬ 
ing royalty (JB 3.168). 

(54) Siiu Angirosa:—He saw the gai^va Saman to establish 
his greatness among his elders (TMB 13.3.23). 

31. JBS.51 

32. JB 3.131. 

33. JB 3-93. 

34. RV S.52.1, S.35.19. 

35. JB 1.163. 

36. TMB 14-11,25. a 

37. TMB 14.11.32. 
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(55) ^ngiraso:—He saw the ^nau^tha Sanian by which 
he obtained the heaven easily (TMB 13.11.21). 

(56) 5rtitnfcnic?a:—He saw the Srautakak^a Saman for obtain¬ 
ing cattle (JB 1.217). 

(57) SttTOCdhiKf:—He saw the Saumedha Siman for the pros- 
perity of tlie night (TM.B 9.2+20)ii 

(58) Stimitro Kolycna:—He was very handsome, ^ Indra 
asked him to talk in such a way as to beguile Dlrghajihvi, the de¬ 
moness who licked Indra’s Soma. Accordingly having won her over, 
he praised Indra with the Saumitra Saman t JB 1.161), 

(59) Salftfl AflOirosas:—He saw the Saukta SSman to obtain 
fr^dom from sorrow (JB 3.53)^ 

(60) —^He is referred to many times in the RV.-'® 
He saw the Syava^va Saman and thus found the means to attain 
the heaven, even though the Satrins had discarded him and gone 

(61) Turnsrauns:—He saw a Saman called the Turasravas 
Saman. By this Saman Indra was pleased and gave him the obla¬ 
tion offered by the Paravatas on the Yamuna (TMB 9,4.9). 

(62) Tiraici Angirasa:—He saw the Tairascya Saman for con- 
(|uering the demons (TMB 12.6.11). 

(63) Trita Aptyai—Be. who was one of the Aptyas saw the 
Traita Saman by which he created rain and made the hd, with 
which Ekata and Dvita had closed him, float.« 

(64) Hduln Doinar^ta;-Accoiding to the TMB^* Udala belongs 
to the VHvamitra gotra. whereas according to the he is Udala 
Daivarata. The former obtained progeny, by this, whereas the 
latter obtained Brahmanic lustre by this. 

(65) UJtstiorondhrar—He saw the Aulqnorandhra Saman and 
thereby attained the heaven (JB 3.150). 

(66) trrnajfu:—He is a Gandhsrva who saw the Auniiyava 
Saman (JB 3.76), 

(67) VaifeMnfiSfl.—He saw the Vaikhinasa S^aiw to obtain 
the fulfilment of their desire. They were the favourite sagra of 
Indra and -were killed by the demon Rahasyu at Munimarana, 

(68) VcnMideua-—He saw the Vamadevya Saman, by which 
he obtained food (TMB 13,9.26). 


38. JB 3 .228. 

39. TMB 14.4-T. 

40. JB 3.99. 

41. RV 4.27; 4.24, 

42. TMB 13.11.9. 

43. BV 1.4S.3; 8.75 6. 
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(69) Vamra raifcfianoin:—He saw the Vamra S^ati for ob¬ 
taining cattle.^ He is an important ^gvedic seer 

(70 ]■ yasurfha:—^He is one of the ancient Hgvedic seers. We 
find that many of the Samans are attributed to him. 

(71) Uataa Kfirava:—He saw the Vatsa Saman In order to 
obtain the cattle (JB 3.193). 

(72) Vafaapro Bhaiandana:—In the Sazphitas the name is 
known as Vatsapra Bhalanda. He saw the Vatsapra Saman. 

(73) yc«« Bhdrgat>a or VaiitJnmtfra:—He saw the Vai^ava 
Saman and became possessed of Brahmanic lustre (JB 1.220}/ 

(74) Vidannat Bhargaua:—^He saw the Vaidanvata Saman to 
expiate his sin of killing the enemies that had come into bein^ 
with Indra.« 

(75) l^iropa jtngirosa:—He is the seer of the Vairupa Saman. 
He is referred to in the RV *t 

(76) ViwaT/umos:—He is a Rgvedic sage.« He is a friend of 
Indra and is the seer of the Vai^aminasa Saman.*® 

(77) VisvdTnitra:—^He is a ^tgvedie sage and many Samans 
are attributed to him. 

(73) V’tju Jana:—He once saw a Brahmana boy killed fay the 
chariot of the King whose Purohita he was. He revived the boy 
to life by the Var$a Saman.* 

(79) VySiva Sakamaava:—Hs is an Ahgirasa and is the seer 
of the Vaiya^va Saman,^* 

(80) YHfctostjo*—He is the seer of the Yauktasva Saman to 
expiate the sin of killing his children (TMB 11.8.8). 

Thus it will be noticed from the seer of Samans that not only 
the Brahmapa^ seers but even Ksatriyas saw the Samans. Many 
times these Samans are seen for expiating sins, and getting cured 
of diseases. It is interesting to note that many of the Samans are 
seen by the Angirasas, and Bhargavas. 

(B) Priests^ Teachers, Bra hTnacdrins and Gotru$: 

various priests mentioned in the myths of 

the SV Brahmanas. 


44. RV 8.23.2; 24^ 7. 

45. TNiB 15.S.20. 

+e. TMB 13-3,12: 

47. TMB 14.1tt.S. 

48. TMB 10-5.9. 

49. TMH 2-9-4. 

50. JB 3.234. 

51. JB 2.419. 
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(1) AthiprotaHn KaJtsaseniThough a Kuru and a prince, 
he is often described as being engaged in philosophical discussions* 
In the TMB'^ he approaches Ucchamanyu Giriksit and asks him the 
rules regarding the performance of Dvadasaha. At TMB 14.1.12, 
it is stated that his sons divided the property while he was alive. 

12) Abhipraioranas.win the TMB they are said to be most 
lustrous because they use the Saptasthita Vistuti.** Therefore it 
seems that these were a class of priests. 

(3) Agasti was the Udgatr of the house-holders of Medhatithi. 
who were the followers of Vibhinduki (sec. of people).®* 

(4) Ahina A^Bctthi:--He is one of the well-known and most 
prormnent of the Udgatrs- The JB (1,285) describes how Ahina 
Aivatthi became the Purohita of the Kesins by worshipping the 
metres. At another place-** we find the mjrth which informs us that 
the soils of Ahina Aivatthi approached him and he described the 
ideals of Sacrifice and their application. 

f5) Amalaka Ahiivdyey<t:^iie is one of the priests, who is 
engaged in a discussion regarding the various manifestations of 
Prajapati-^ 

(6) AtuH Sdtyayajnus: —is one of the priests^ who ex¬ 
presses the views on the use of Bfhat and Rathaiitara. He said 

that Brhat should be used in the Savanas,®* 

(7) Anniti Vnsisthn:—^He stayed as a Brabmacarin in Caiki- 
taneya’s house. Caikitaneya instructed him regarding the qualities 
and characteristics of Saman.® 

(8) Arti-^ya Sdtapatya :—He instructed Galuna Ark^kayana 
regarding the Dhuras.*^ 

(9} Asitamrgss:—These sages as they figure in the JB“ are 
the sons of Ka^yapa. They, being surprised at the chanting of 
Soma by Kusur\inda Auddalaki approach him and he instructs 
them regarding the establishment of the sacrifice in ViivarOpa of 
Gayatra Siman.*' 

(10) Atharrans;—^They seem to be a class of priests who ob¬ 
tained the immortal world by the Atharvaija Simon (TMB 8.2.5). 


52. JB 3.350* 

53. YJB 1.291. 

54. JUB 1.13.3,1* 
55* JB 1.317* 

56. JB 1.75. 

57. JB 1.75, 

56. JB I.ISO. 

59. JUB 2.3.I.I. 

60. JB 1.124. 

61. JUB 1.12.4.1. 
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{11) Atidhamm ^aiiiftaka :—He is one of the priests who oSl' 
ciated along with Asadha Savayasva who performed the Atiratra 
Sacrifice.^ 

(12) Ayasya is the Udgatr among the people 

(TMB 16,12.1)* 

(13) Eabhni Kumbhya :—He b one of the sages who saw the 
Bibhrava Saman (JB 3.250)* 

(14) Bamba was the Udgatr of the King Sar- 

yata Manava. On aecount of this Udgatr, the manes were included 
in the Sacrifice.®^ 

(15) Brhaspati:—He is the Udgatj- of the gads.*^ 

(16) Brahmadatta Coifcitdne^^a:—He belongs to the Caikita- 
neya Vaihsa in the JUB. He was the Udgatr of the Kurus.^ 

(17) Cyttidcjfiit:—^He was the Pratihartr officiating in Saryata 
Manava's Sacrifice.**® 

(IB) Dantalo Dham^ii/a:—He is a preceptor who instructed 
Gobala Varsna (JB 2.55), 

(19) Drfa Amdrota: — He Is one of the priests. He was asked 
by Abhipratari n Kaksaseni how the beings climbed to tbe tops of 
trees and remained there. So Drta said that the beings could 
remain on the tops of trees by means of wings. These wings were 
the Trivrt and Paficadasa (TMB 14*1,12), 

(20) Duiifdla DhrtUTTipa: — He is the preceptor in whose house 
Hrtsvasaya Allakeya stayed.®^ 

(21) Detva SuiiteTnanns :—He is a student of Mitravit Daip^tra- 
dyumna.^ 

(22) Gaimuiti:—He was the Prastotr in the sacrifice perform¬ 
ed by Saryata Manava (JB 3.234). 

(23) GengiTia Rahflfcfim:—He is one of the oflicLating Brah¬ 
man as at the Sacrifice performed by Khandika Audbhari.®^ 

{24) GobSld y3r?l?a-"tfe b the student of Salyayajni (JB 
2*43)* 

(25) Gdlaluna Arfc^kdyaTia:—He went to Aruiieya Satpateya 
who taught him the Aruijeya Dhuraa ( JB 1.317). 

(26) lydpi Saumapas :—^They are a sect of priests* They satis¬ 
fied themselves by sacrificing for others (JB t.2Bfi). 

62. JB 2-234. 

63. JB 2.55. 

64. JB 2*276. 

65. JB 2.122. 

66. JB 1.236. 

67. JUB 3*1.1. L 

68. JB 1.336. 

JB 1.286. 
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hin. re^atag *7 perteroanre »f the l« 2.«). 

128> Janoka 7aideha:-He explain^ the ^ 

* 'Lh.., (TB 1 19) The BrahmsDas who approached him were 

V-elaseney., Pnye Beetle We- 

'^.rtrorK— .:-He Ckputeed B. eh.eeet.r.U« 

”* '^(30) ”k«« snipakfimi:—Me was eee ot the offlciaUne Udgatr* 
*^ 31 ^“%““!” "-^ey ate a class ot prlesB who are endowed 

with long life (TMB 2.15.4). 

,32, LnsofcapE Kh 5 rgeH:-He is another Mdsatr ot the P 

MU “nit D 0 .p,p.dpum»n-He w« a ^»ept.r to the 
kiMdom ot Protidarsa Vaibhavata Svaitra (JB 3.276h 
,34, PtaSeeM J«I»to--He is a Brahmaeann. 

, 35 , Prooati Kaaton«:-He was a Brahmacarin under Kusur- 

\inda Auddalaki (JB 2.431). TTdtfStr flUB 

(36» Pratrda Bholla AUnnvailoja:—He was an Udgatr- 

3-6.3.1). ^ n-iiridj' "He was chanting Sawans for Sayaka 

,37, SSmartonu fcIak>..-He ™ ™ 

Jinairut^a, ^ “ tCstd ^t“ «n.e to the twcrih- 

extract his blood. ghastly deed. They heat him 

cial place being ai^ry _ bleed So he asked how he should 

with a stick and thus ^ told him that he should 

chant to avoid such occurrences. 

not use the word, ‘asrg’ but 'ho. ‘ l m 3 199) 

,38, Se« PeulomiT-lhis is the name ot en Udgatr ITO 3.199h 

SeWCSojSi Po»ii.ji:-He is mentionod as an Mdgati (JB 


(39) 
1.264). 

(40) 

(41) 

(42) 


Samgt^mam KMiml^He is also an Udgatr-^ 

Vianns Kdrya:^He was the Udgatr of the demons. 
Ulukya jHnniruteya:—He wras a preceptor. 

S'ncaos are referred to as a Biikha 
aece^ors of DaksW because they us« the PartvarUn. V«,ut. (THB 

2 . 2 . 4 ). _-------" 

70. JB 1-124. 
tl. GPNK P. SO* ■ 

72. JB 1.2216. 

73. GPNK P. 4a. 

74. GPNK P. 234* 
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(2) Bkarndvajayanas or the sages belonging to Bhiradvaja 
Gotra performed Dvidasaha, of which each day signified a particular 
effect. According to the later Gotra-pravara the Bharadvajiyanas 
consist of the Fra vara of Ahgirasa, B^haspatya and Bbaradv^a.'^^ 

(S3 Kattvayanas:—The Kai^viyanas desired to create cattle 
and by the Maidhatitha Siman their desire was fulfilled.'^ Accord¬ 
ing to the Gotrapravara, the sages of this Gotra are Ka^vayana, 
Kaujavatha and Vatsyatarayana.''^ 

(4) —The two sages of the Saktya Gotra, referred to 

in the JB are Gaurivita and Andhigu. The sages of this Gotra are 
Saktyas, Gaurivita and Sinskrtya.™ 

f5) Niffmra*—The TMB (12.514) states that the Yaj amSnns 
belonging to this Gotra did not know the third and knew it by use 
of the Vac Samans. This Gkptra is not mentioned in Gotra FTavara 
text. 

(6) Melya:—*In the TMB”, a sage Ary a belonging to the Milya 
Gotra is referred to. This Gotra is considered, later on, to be allied 
to the Mitriyuva Gotra the Pravara sages of which are: Bhargava, 
Vadhyasva, and Daivodisa.^ 

(7) Amdrojfl;—In TMB we find a reference to Dyta of Ain- 
drota Gotra.** We do not find reference to this Gotra later on, 

(8) Vidodasoa:—^The PurumTdhas belong to this Gotra*®. But 
there is no mention of this Gotra later on. 

(fl) Visoamitra:—In the TMB,** we And reference to Udala. 
who saw the Audala Saman. The Pravara sages of the Visvamitra 
Gotra are Visvamitra, Devarsta and Udala.®* 

(10) Kumhhya: —The TME*' refers to Babhra, who reached the 
heaven. But it is not clear whether this Gotra is the same as the 
Kumbha Gotra, the Pravara sages of which are Angirasa, Trasadasya, 
and Furukutsa (GPNK p. 48). 

(11) Kaiyapa: -The sage of this Gotra, referred to in the 
TMB is Akupira, who is otherwise referred to as Angirasi (TMB 

15,5.29). The sages of this Gotra are Kasyapa, Avatsara, Kaidhrtiva 
(GPNK p. 70). 


IS. TMB 13.4,11. 
le. GPNK p. 24 
77. TMB 14,1.2, 

?S. TMB 13.T. 

79. TMB 14.11.32. 

SO, GPNK p. 63. 

31. TMB 15.3,13. 

82. GPNK p. 42, 

S3. RV 3.3.9.S.ia 

84. TS 2 4: 9.2.6: 2.7.5> KS R.S; 11.10 & AB 7 ^ 

85. TMB 81.1.4. 
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(12) Kopi:—The Kapeyas are mentioned in the TMB (TMB 
20.12.5). The sages who aie mentioned later on as the 
sages o! this Gotra are Ahgirasa, Amahayya and Auruk^ayya. 

Thus we find that the priests, and the Brahmacarit^were 
esteemed highly and were provided for by the Though 

there was distinction between the Brahmana and the i^toyas, the 
kings took part freely in philosophical discussions and discussion 
regarding the details of sacrifice. At the same time, we find th 
though the priests and the Udgltrs were respected highly, yet a 
slightest tnisUke committed by them was punished with the utm^ 
se^rity this might have been because the kings themselves were 
etmveSant with the details of the Sacrifice and did not rely a^- 
lately on the priests. Then further considering toe Go*^^ 
that some of the sages and two kings mentioned in the ^e 

sages of some of toe Gotras. Besides the 
throws light on the existence of certain other Gotras such as the 
BhoUaveya, Niskara and Vidadasva, which are mentioned m the 
TMB. and not found in the later treatises on Gotra Pravara. 

(i) Yatw nnd Vratyas. , ^ .u i. 

Besides the Brahmanas, there were a class of people who, though 
belonging to the Aryan fold, were condemned owing to their mal- 
practS and non-observance of religious practices. These were 

called the Yatis and Vratyas. 

(a) Totis. , 

Yati as we find in toe ^tgveda*’, is toe name of an clan 

whitot’connected with the Bhrgus. But in later Sadtoitas.« and 
Brahmanas, we find that Indra threw the Yatis to 
larly in TMB« too we find a myth which ^ates 
Yatis to toe jackals. Here Sayaija defines Yatis as Vedaviruddh^ 
yamopet^. Therefore it may be that the are the asceti^, 

who sVmehow brought on themselves, the wrath of Indra, for what 
reason we do not know. 

In the TMB, we find that three of the Yatis named Btoadgira, 
Prthurasma, and Rayovija ere supported and brought up 
bv Indra and endowed with Brahmanical lustre. K^atra and wealth. 
Therefore, this myth perhaps suggests a change in his outlook 
According to this myth it is stated that the Yatis cast to toe 

jackals by Indra. These three Yatis who escaped Indra s wrath 
were later on protected by Indra and endowed with three ^mans. 
by which they obtained the fulfilment of their desi res. Brbad gira 


W, TJ»IB 17-1 
ar. TMB n.i.w. 
88. TMB 25.18.3. 
88. JUB 2.8-11. 
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desired Brahmanic lustre and obtained it by the Barhadgira Saman. 
Prthuraima desired K$atra obtained it by the Parthuraima Saman 
and Rayovaja d^ired wealth and progeny and obtained it by the 
Rayovaja Saman. 

The term ‘Vratya’ affords many explanations. In the fifteenth 
book AV, they are deified and esteemed in Society. In the TMB, 
they denote a certain type of people mostly Aryan who seem to 
have transgressed the accepted code of Aryan conduct are con¬ 
demned and are accepted back into the Aryan fold, after the per¬ 
formance of certain rites. In the Manusmrti {10.2{}) the VrStya 
means a person who is not initiated into the yedic Learning (Savitri- 
patita) denote people who do not perform religious rites. There¬ 
fore the general idea conveyed is that they were a certain clajis 
of jxsople who failed in their religious duties. However in the 

treatment of Vratyas there seems to be great co-ordination be¬ 

tween the SV and AV. For, in the treatment of AV, we find that 
the Samans play an important part, and the description of the 

Vratya given in TMB is similar to that of AV. In the JTUB*’ the 

Vratyas are referred to in the plural (divyalj vratyah), 

Vrotyos in TMB :—According to TMB,®* the Vratyas consist 
of those who are banished from society, those who do not perform 
righteous deeds, and observe Brahmacarya. They do not trade, en¬ 
gage in agricultural activities, but they perform the Stoma. 

The TbIB which explains who these Vratyas were, states that the 
gods went to Svarga and some of them (their attendants), were 
left behind and these were called the Vratyas. They came to the 
place from where the gods attained the heaven, but failed in their 
attempts because they were not aware of the metre used by the 
gods. Then the Maruts, who were sent by the gods taught them the 
^^a^a Stoma, which had the power to free them of all their un¬ 
sociable traits. In it the Dyautana Saman is laid down, because 
the chief of Vratyas is Dyautana. At another place it is stated 
that Budha Sthapati was the leader of the Vratyas (JB 2.221), 

Characteristics of Vratyas:—The Vratyas consume food which 
is swallowed or poisonous or the food which is to be consumed by 
the Brahmaoas, obtaining it by force, they complain of being abused 
when they are not, they punish the innocent and though uninitiated 
speak the language of the initiated ,®*Further while describing 
the rite to be performed by the Vratya it is stated that the Vratya 
should give as DaksLna a turban, a whip, a garment with black 
border, two deer skins and a silver coin.®* The dress of the Vratya 

so. HV I.IK 1: 51.13; llZ.ll etc. 

91. TMB 25.10-3. 

92. TMB 14-11.16. 

93. JUB 3-40 2. 
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is comprised of garments with red border and pointed sh^. He, 
having procured these should give these to the Brahmana of Magadha 
country. By this Vratyas are elevated to the level of the AryanS- 
These Vratyas are thirty-three in number. 

Therefore the Vratyas are a class of people who though sinful 
and condemnable in their practices are later on elevated and taken 
into the Aryan fold by the Vratya Stoma rites. 

(Cl Kings, Vaifisas ond tribes.' 

We now turn to the kings mentioned in the SV Brahmanas. 

in pirn Atnara;—This king is referred in the TS 
and the KS (22.3) as Para Atnara. In the TMB'^ and the JUB 
he is one of the kings who obtained progeny by performing the 
Satra lasting for three years. 

(2) Kokfinont Aimjar—It is uncertain wheth^ he is a ^at^ 
riya or a Brahmapa. He is mentioned as one of Ihe ^is in the RV. 

He seems to have been the descendant of a fem^e slave called 
Usii. But in the TMB’T he is referred to among a list of ^ngs and 
elsewhere in the TMB”* he is mentioned as the seer of the Kaksi vata 

Siman and a sage* 

(3) Hrt^vusaya Allakeya:-lu the JUB'^ he is referred to as a 
teacher in the Variisa and as a pupil of Somasusma Satyayajm 
Pracinayogya, In the TMB'w, he is considered as a powerful king, 
aid ScmSusma Sityajiii is his UdgStr. According to the myth 
Hrtsvaiaya Allakeya initiated his son. After 

Satyayajhi as the Udgatr, messages were sent 

to be oresent at the initiation. After the completion of the sa^- 
fice the king asked the Udgatr where he bad established sacrifi^. 
So 'the UdgItT replied that he had establ^h^ the sacrifice in the 
Yaiamana, in Vamadevya and the cattle m Rathanlara. 

(4) Khaijdika Audbhnri:— He is mentioned as the teacher of 

Kesin in the SB*'®' in the MS he is described as the teacher of Kesm 
in the SB '® In the MS he is described as having de¬ 

feated by KeSin as a sacrificer.'« In the JB we in«t a 

States that Khandika Audbharl and 

Pancala* The Purohitas of Khaijdika were Ahma Asvattbi, 
Kesi Satyakami. Gang ina Rahak^ita and Lu^akapi Khargali. n 

94. JB 1.234. 

SB U.s.4.1, 
se. MS 1.4.12. 

97. JB 1.123. 

98. JUB 3,29.1. 

99. JB 1-123. 

100- JB 2. S3. 

Ml. JB 1.160- 

102 . TMB ao.13.4. 

103. JB 1.345. 
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their advice he performed the Parikri Sacrifice and superceded 


fS) Kesi DdTbkya: —He is also known as Dalbhya, According 
to the JUB'w he was a king, and the sister’s son of Ucchaihiravas* 
In the JB, we have a mention of Kesi Darbhya as one of ^e kings. 
In the JB’« a contest between Khandika Audbhari and Kesi Darbhya 
is described and here both are Paficalas. Another myth*'’^ 
states that Kesi Darbhya took Dik^a by Darbha and leaves. Yajiia- 
Mna Hansa sat at the Yupa and having obtained gold called him 
Kesi Sum. He was annoyed and said. “I am old and the king of 
the P^cal^, asd as I have taken Diksi, I do not deserve to be so 
called . So Yajnaseiia pacified hini and told him^ **Uo not be 
ang^ I have been speaking so because I was king before you. 
As I know Dik$a, I will make you Dik^ita by night'\ 

(6i Dion Garpya;—We do not find any other information 
except that in the JB'®. it is stated that Diva Gargya performed 
Sacrifice and that Kesi Darbhya and ttjisva Vatava were present. 


(7) KflpioHTia Bfjoitu5yana:-^In this case too, we have no 
evidences to indicate whether Kapivana was a Ksatriya or a 
Brahmaga- In the TMB'®, he is mentioned as a teacher. In the 

Kapivana told his subjects 

that he who wished to obtain Brahmanic lustre should invite him 


(81 PfliyayaTnaita;— He is referred to only in the JB'” as having 
come to Somasusma Satyayajni and desiring to take DHt?a, 

(9) PratidOTsa Vaibhavata Svotina:—We only find his name 
mentioned as a king, in whose kingdom Datva Sautemanas and 
Mitravit Daipstradyumna were the BrahmacarinsJiJ 


lu Tu PaijflVfltuii^He is a Vedic King. He belongs to 

the Ik^vaku race. Here too, Vasi^tha is referred to as his Purohita,'»3 

1 is a King who has been banished since 

long and is finally restored by the Saindhuksita Saman He is a 
royal sage.”^ 


(12) iSdiT/atfl Manava;—^He occurs in the story of 
where the Saryatas annoy him by pelting stones at him. 


Cyavans 
The JB'i5 


104. JB 2.56. 

103. JB 2,276, 

106. JB 3.23. 

107. TMB 12.12,6, 

108. JB 3.120.122. 
lOO- JUH 4.7.1; 8,3.5 
110. RV 1,63,7, 4.42,&: 9, 
111- TMB 25.16.3. 

112. TMB S.l,Sl 

113. TMB 25.6.13. 

114. JB 3.195. 

US, JB 3.195, 
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further states that Saryata Manava endowed him with gifts. In the 
JUB"^ he appears as a sacrihcer. 

(13) Pumkutsa:—He is a king who is mentioned frequently in 

the His son was Trasadasyu, He is one of the kings 

who performed the three years Satra for securing progeny.”’ 

(14) Vttohanjfo 5rdt/osa:—He is a king mentioned in the 
9g\'e<ia, along with Bharadvaja. He is a contemporary of Sud^. 
In the SV Brahmanas he figures first as a banished king; who come 
hack as the result of his chanting the Vaitahavya Saman,”’ then 
later on he is mentioned among the list of kings who perform the 
three-year Satra for procuring progeny.’® Lastly in the JB his 
kingdom is mentioned as one of the kingdoms w'hich Krtavela 
desired to consolidated.'^* 

(15) Mitrowosii:—^It is the name of a king who was a con¬ 
temporary of Vitahavya Krtavesa desired to conquer his kingdom.'^ 

(16) Krfouein:—^He saw the Dvinidana and praised with it 
in order to consolidate the kingdoms of Mitravasu and Vaitahavya 
into oneJ^ 

(17( Taranto and Purumidfta:—^He is a patron of Syavasva as 
we see him in the RV.**'* In the TMB it is stated that the Purusanti 
and Dhvasra gave thousands as Dak^ina to Purumidhas- They ac¬ 
cepted it and in order to free themselves from sin they saw the 
hlantra with four Nidhanas.'^* In the JB also it is stated that 
Taranta Puruml^ha and Vaitadasvi accepted too much from people 
who were collapsing. In order to avert possibility of their being 
destroyed they saw the Caturnidhana.'® 

(18) Voitudoioi JUfifiepa'^He is one of the two kings who 
accepted excessive Dak^ini from helpless people.'-’ 

(19) Arunn Jiwola: He was a king and a Brahmacarin who 
stayed in the house of Asadha and owing to the power of the 
Dhuras he became the best among the kings.*® 

(20) Janflfcfl Vaidcha:—^This important king was a very pro¬ 
minent expounder of philosophical implications of Sacrifice many 

lie. RV 5 61.10. 

117- TMB 13,7.12. 

118. JB 3.133. 

119. JB 1,151. 

120 . JB i.zno. 

121. SB 11,3.2.10. 

122. JB 1.19,22. 

123. RV 6-20.6; lO.ffi-3. 

124. TMB 2S-10.17. 
laS. RV 1.158.1-6. 

126. JB 3.257. 

127. TMB lb.3.25. 

128. JB 3-257. 
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times. He is a contemporary of Vajasaneya and Yajnavalkya a-n^-^ 
other sages. SB'^ states that he later on became a Brahmana that 
is he acquired Brahmanic knowledge. However the most ouistand< 
ing feature in the consideration of this trait is the highly philoso* 
phical discussion on the performance of Agmhotra.*^® 

(21 1 iVnmi Vatdeho.'—^^Though mentioned as a Yaideha King 
in TMB he appears in the RV only as a lay man in the RV.“‘ In the 
he is stated to have performed the Sarasvata Satra for reach¬ 
ing the heaven. 

(22) l/cchaihsr(ji?n Kfl«oo!jeyfl:^This King is mentioned in 
the JUB (3.29.1-3) as a king of the Kurus. He is the maternal 
uncle of the Kaurava King. Kesin. 

(23) Dirphorrnoas and Dirghatamas Mommateya:_Dtrgha- 

tama.s is mentioned as a singer in one of the hymns of the 
Dirghasravas is the younger brother of Dirghatamas.'^* The Dair- 
ghairavas Saman is attributed to Dirgha^avas, who saw it when 
he wanted to obtain sweet food, according to TMBi“ and the 

VAfflSAS AND TRIBES 

(a) Babarayos;—They belong to the family of Kurus and are 
the most praiseworthy among them.^ 

(b) Bharatas*—It is the name of an important Vamia. which 
is prominent from the tune of the HV. They are always mentioned 
in close connection with the Kings, such as Sudas and lytsos.’^ In 
the ^ they are a well known tribe. In the Brahmanas’they attain 
special fame, as their religious practices are often referred to. In 
the JB, it is stated that Bharatas were on the other side of the 
Sindhu ruled over by the Iksvikus. Visvamitra and Jamadagni 
stayed there. India told Visvamitra and Jamadagni to win over 
the cattle of the Ikfvakus. So they carried out Ihdra's command 
by the VaLsvamltra Saman.'^ 

(c> SandSsas :—These are the descendants of Sudas. The JB 
states that ^akti Vasiatha was cast into the lire by the Saudasas.'**- 
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(d) ^fc^u^^cu:— This is an ancient Vamfia of Kings and the 
Iksv^u Kings mentioned here are Tryaruiia Traidhatva’*‘ and Puru- 
kutsa.^*^ 

(e) Wflimisigtw:—This is the name of the tribes who dwell 
in the Naimi^a forest. They are endowed with special sanctity. 
The TMB'*^ states that the Naim4iyas became prosperous by the 
Dvadasa Saihvatsara Satra. 

(f) Gopflyanas;—^They are the descendants of Gopa, They 
are endowed with the power of enslaving demonesses as they en¬ 
slave Asamati Rathapraustha, and thus become endowed with 
Asura powers, i'** They were disturbed by the Kiratas, in the middle- 
of the sacrifice. Hence they approached Agni and recollected their 
strength by this favour.’** 

(g) Kiratflsr_^They are a demoniac tribe who disturb the sa¬ 

crifice of Gopayanas. 

We find that the Kjatriyas are here for the most part endowed 
with Brahmanic qualities and are royal sages, 

(.D) Historical fnfomuition. 

It is interesting to note that the myths afford us valuable histO" 
rical material. This is presented here as following: 

(1) Kurus ond Paiicalas:—They are prominent K^atriya fami¬ 
lies. Their mutual rivalry is often referred to. In some places, 
we find that the Kurus are inferior to the Pancalas in religious prac¬ 
tices. In the JB'*® it is stated that the Uttara Kurus said that Kuru 
Pancalas partook of Soma without Va^atkara. Another myth des¬ 
cribes a contest for supremacy between Khandika Audbhari the 
King of the Kurus and Kesi Darbhya, the King of the Pancalas. 
Here the Kaurava wins over him by means of the Antarvasu.’*’’ 

(2) The Kings and their status among the people.'— 

A study of the myths regarding the Kings, shows that the 
Kings commanded great respect among their subjects owing to the- 
vast philosophical knowledge displayed by them in their discus¬ 
sions. Owing to this we find that they are most often confused 
and considered to be Sages. 
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(3) The RQmes of places: _ 

In the myths we come across certain places to which a parti- 
eular significance is attached but which cannot be located geogra- 
phically. They are the following;— 

(a) Muni marffno:—This is the place where the Vaikhanasas, 
the favourite Sages of Indra were kaied by the demon Rafaasyu.'^“ ’ 

(b) Rohittt-Kiita;—The origin of the name of this place is 
given in a myth. According to this myth Viivamitra yoked his 
chariot and came to the Bharatas. He gave some wealth which 
was to be given to the Saudantis (a class of priests). It was de¬ 
cided that they should have a running race and the one who is vic¬ 
torious ^ould obtain the wealth. Then Viivamitra hold the Sau¬ 
dantis that they should give that wealth to him and that he would 
give It to the one who would bring his two tawny horses (Rohitai 
from the other side to this bank of the river (Kula>, over the stony 
path. But Visvamitra decided to obtain the victory himself, so he 

the Rohita Kullya Slman. By this he yoked the horses to the 
chariot and brought them to this bank. This is the significance of 
the place being called Rohita-Kula. 

(c) Ka?fJia:^According to JB, this is the name of a moun- 
tam. The significance of this mountain, is described in a myth, 
which states that the gods and demons contested for supremacy and 
the contest was indecisive, as all that was among the gods was 
among the demons, except for Speech. Agni claimed to have seen 

the Akiara 

Syllable) Then having brought forth the Ajyadhuras from these, 
they decided to divide it, by means of a running race. They fixed 

(Kastha). Therefore this mountain is call 

(d) fCaiittda:—Th^ may signify the country of Kalinga, but 
we are not certain. The significance of the name of the place 
Kalinda is that it is the kingdom which was obtained by the^Kali 
Gandharvas, by the chanting of the Kaleya S^an.>» 

(E) Geogruphical fn/orwinticm. 

In the TMB and JB, while the SSrasvata Satras are described 

Z The, 

Ola the sacred 

places, to which impo rtance is attached even today. Within its 
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boundaries j the rivers DrfadvatT and Sarasvall flowed. The places 
Saryanavat and £;aiiava are situated here. As observed from the 
passage in the boundaries of Kuruk^etra are Khandava on the 

South, Tiirghna on the north, and the Parinah on the west. The 
importance and significance of this place is described in a myth 
which states that Indra and Kusamo had a bet by which the one 
who went round the earth and returned was successful. Indra went 
round the earth and Ruiama went round Kuruk^tra and claimed 
victory. Indra accepted her victory. Therefore this myth signifies 
that the importance of Kuruk^tra is so much that Kuruk^tra 
Stands for the whole earthJ^ 

(b) 5arasuari:—It is the name of a river frequently mentioned 
in the RV. This river is believed to correspond to the present river 
SarasVat! which disappears into the sands of Patiala (Vina^na), In 
the SV Brahma^as the sacred nature of this river is indicated by the 
laying down of the Sarasvata Satra, wherein the river Sarasvati is 
deified and worshipped. Here it is stated that the gods tried to 
stabilise Aditya by the riv^ Sarasvati but she became crooked. 

{c} PlafcM PrasTUvtn ^:—This is the place where the river 
Sarasvati rises. 

(d) &aisava :—It is the place where the river Sarasvati is in 
the form of a water fall, 

(F) Anifnal^^ Trees ond Herbs* 

Now coming to the animals^ trees and the herbs referred to in 
the SV Brahmanas we find the most important animals referred to 
are the horse, the goat, and the dog. 

(i) fa) The goat and sheep of different kinds are mentioned 
as creations of Prajapati.®^^ 

ib) Aiuar—The horse is of very great importance and is one 
of the Dak$ioa 5 mentioned, almost in all the rites. In the TMB, all 
the names of horse are mentioned.®^ Further we find that Agni is 
identified with Aiva. 

fc) Syamd and £ahaU :—These are Yama*s watch dogs. They 
are black and spotted and are the day and night (JB 1,6). 

(d) Saram ^:—Sarama is a bitch occurring in the Pani and 
Sarami story which is given in the JB for explaining the Abhiplava 
rite. According to this myth, the Panis, who were a class of demons, 
took the cattle of the gods and having concealed them in the Rasa 
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river) closed it by a Vala. The gods requested Supar^ to 
find out their cows. He accepted to do so and made an attempt. 
He found the cows, concealed in the Rasa. But the Penis won his 
favour by giving him ghee, milk and curds etc. Having had a fine 
time Suparna flew back to the gods. The gods asked him whether 
he had seen the cows. He denied, Indra, who saw the particles 
of curds on his beak cursed him for telling a lie that he had not 
seen the cows, when he had seen them. 

Then they asked Sarama (the bitch) to go in search of the 
cows. She accepted and started on her journey. She came to the 
river Rasa but found that she was incapable of being crossed. So 
she requested the river to become fordable and allow her to cross. 
First the river refused to comply and then she complied with the 
request. Sarama, finally reached the place where the cows of the 
Gods were concealed. The Panis offered her also milk and curds. 
But she refused to take them as she did not wish to act unfavourab' 
ly to the gods. She, having stayed there among the Panis, hungry, 
came back to the gods. The gods asked her whether she had dis¬ 
covered the cows, She told them that she had found them and that 
the cows were concealed in the cave beyond the river Rasa and 
closed it with a Vala, So the gods were extremely pleased with 
Sarami and Indra promised to provide her with progeny, which is 
possessed of food. Then by the Abhiplava rite, the gods broke the 
Vala by which the cows ivere concealed and won the cowsJJ^ 

(ii) The Trees; —The most important trees mentioned in the 
SV Brahmanas are the (a) Audumbara (b) Varapa and tc) Salmali. 

(a) The Audumbara tree plays an important part in the Sacri¬ 
fice. It is, indeed the very beginning of the duties of the Udgatr, 
as his first duty is to fix the Audumbara tree in the middle of the 
Sadas. The Udumbara tree is identified with vigour. 

(b) The Varapa tree is mentioned in the AV^*® and in the SB**^ 
and TMB‘*'. In the TMB'®, it is stated that the gods who were afraid 
of being burnt by Vaisvinara Agni prevented it by the V^ana 
branch. This is the significance of the V^mja tree which is used 
for expiation, 

(c) jalmali— It Is the name of a silk cotton tree. It is men¬ 
tioned in the where it is stated that when Turasravas saw 
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the Taurasravas, Samaris, at the pressing of the Soma of the Pari- 
vatas, Indra, took the offering in Silmall to Turasrava. 

The herbs referred to are mostly those which can be used as 
substitutes for Soma. They are: Babhru (a tawny coloured-grass); 
Phalgu (a bright-coloured grass), Otikl. In JB, the qualities of 
each of these is mentioned. The origin of this grass is stated in 
a mvth. According to this Indra killed Vrtra with the Vajra. The 
juice which flowed out was reddish and this is the significance of 
this Babhru grass.The Utika is explained by a myth which states 
that Indra cast the Vajra on Vrtra and he thinking that it had not 
pierced him entered the frtika, which endowed him with strength. 
<nti). Besides these the use of Sada is advocated. The other herbs 
mentioned are Sukla Sada and Parna. The Panja is signified by 
the leaf (Parna) which fell down as the Gayatrt was carrying the 
Soma.^**, 

(G) Other Miscchancous Contents. 

Besides these we find other miscellan^us contents. These 
are dealt here as under:—(a) Metals (b) Musical Instruments, 

(a) Metols:—The names of metals are given in a myth.if"" which 
describes the origin of metals. Gold, which is the best of the me¬ 
tals and which is like Prajapati, conceived and brought progeny. 
From these at every stage a metal was created. Therefore first 
black iron was created, then silver (Sajata), then gold (Harita), 
then iron was produced from the JarSyu and finally the Sisava 
(lead) was generated. 

(b) Musical Instrtitnents:—The musical instruments men¬ 
tioned in the TMB are Vuja (lutei and Dundubhi (drum). It is in¬ 
teresting to note that by the time of the SV Brahmsu^, the dis¬ 
tinction among the instruments had become clear. For, in the 
place where the division of Speech is mentioned the tfeee types of 
instruments are mentioned viz. Dundubhi (drum-like) instru¬ 
ments; Vina (signifying stringed instruments); and Tunava (signi¬ 
fying wind-instruments). 

The Bhumi Dundubfii:—In the treatment of the rites pertaining 
to the Mahavrata day it is stated that the Dundubhis which are 
placed on all the sides of the Vedi should be beaten. This is called 
the Bhumi Dundubhi. 

The Apflfffiotila —This is a kind of Vina, on which the 

wives of the Udgatrs gave accompaniment to the Udgatrs who 
chanted. 
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Vdtia:—This is another kind of Vu^ which has a hundrerf 
strings. The hundred strings of this Vtria are compared to the 
hundred years of a man’s life. Therefore it is believed that the 
one on whose behalf it is played is endowed with a long life. 

(H) The Social Conditions. 

As we have already stated, the myths of the SV Brahmanas 
throw light on the then prevailing Social conditions. They serve 
as a means to understand the mind of these seers and other mem- 
bers of the Society of those times. An attempt is made here to depict 
the society as reflected in the myths of the SV Brahma^as. 

(1) The Co^te Si/stcm:—The caste system is deep rooted in 
the Society. The three castes,—^the Brahma, K?atriya and Vaiiya 
are prominent. There is an enormous influence of the idea of 
caste system on the minds of the people as there is not a single 
idea which does not touch the caste system. Indeed this idea is 
the mould into which all their thoughts are cast. For instance, 
in the treatment of the Vistutis of the Catuhcatvarimsa Stoma, it is 
stated that the three Hinkaras are the abodes of the Brahmatja, 
Ksatriya, VaLsya respectively.'« The Samans, Stomas and the metres 
are divided according to the three castes. The deities are aIsq 
divided into three accordingly. Thus the development of the signi- 
flcance attributed to the number attains to such a stage that it 
merges into the concept of Trinity, although the Trinity according to 
the Samaveda, is Agni, Vayu and Aditya. At times it seems to be a 
numerical significance as the number of deities are considered to 
be three, thirty three and so on, signi^ng an infinite number. 

(2) The Brnfimaafla.'-—They occupy a prominent position in 
Society. We find the names of certain householders which suggests 
perhaps that they were divided into groups of householders. Some 
of these G^hapatis are Aryala Kahola, Kamyakiyas, Ayasthunagrha- 
patis. The Brihmanas received good patronage from the kings. 

(3) The hCsntTij^as.’—There was cordial relation between the 
Brahmaoas and the K^atriyas. The Kings, as we have seen, en¬ 
gaged in philosophical discussions and expounded philosophical 
doctrines. They are many times confused and considered to be 
Sages, So in the SV Brahmanas we find the origin of royal sages. 
The formulation of doctrines by Kings, perhaps, explains the be¬ 
ginnings of philosophical thought particularly in the Chindogya 
Sakha of the Samaveda. It may be noted here that majority of the 
UpaniMdic passages in the Vedanta Sutras come from the Chan- 
dogya. ^ This also explains the later statement of Sri Kr^na, viz., 

Vedfinam Samavedo smi . In some of the myths we find a des¬ 
cription of the manner in which these kings received the Brah- 
manaa and prepared themselves for theological discussions. Accord- 
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ingly, they receive the Brahmapas and honour them separately. 
Then^ they retire to their private apartment and dean themse^s, 
pare their nails, shave their beards and wear clean clothes. This 
is similar to the preliminaries of initiation. 

(4) Philosophical Thought.—The myths which are at the be- 
einning of the JB, explain the philosophical significance of Sacrifice. 
This is the main trait of the myths in the JB. In the latter myths, 
we find that the beginnings of Upanisadic Philosophy and Mono- 
theism- But the characterislic trait of all these myths is that they 
proceed far into the Upani^dic field, yet they do not deter from 
their purpose of glorifying Sacrifice. 

([5) fdeo of the heaven and rebirth:—If we analyse the pur¬ 
pose for which many of the SSmans were chanted, we find that it 
was for the attainment of the heaven. But it is interesUng to note 
that according to the seers of the Siman, the mere attainment of the 
heaven was not sufficient, one had to stabilize oneself firmly in 
the heaven and prevent all chances of falling down from it. This 
is the reason, why we have the Simans such as the Sanku Saman 

etc. 

(6) The ideo of Sm:—But the idea of the impermanence ot 
the heaven follows almost as a corollary to the idea of Sm. Ther^ 
fore the idea of Sin and expiation of Sin are foremost in the minds 
of the seers of the Samans. The origin of Sin is explained in a 
myth which states that the gods, who were desirous of conquering 
the demons, created a sharp weapon in the form of Man. But to 
their dismay, the gods found that the weapon they had created 
merely reached the demons and returned. So the gods divided 
Purtjusa into three and found that the gods and metres had entereo 
him. ’ The gods did not desire that he should come to them im- 
mediately. So they created Sin and said that he should live for 
some years on the earth, doing righteous deeds, and then come to 
them. The Sins they created were sleep, hunger, lust, anger and 
greed. Later on the idea of Sin was more developed in the S^ans. 
which were used for expiation of Sins such as the swallowing of 
poisonous food, non-observance of the rites, speaking harshly and 
and speaking falsely. These Sins are mentioned in the Sim. B. 
The glorificatory myth of Trai^a Simans mentions adult 
iPumscalil, bastard (KlibaJ and mahapitaka as condemned members 
of Society. 

(6) Belief in Asuric and Supernotural Powers:—The people 
had a firm belief in supernatural powers as we find that in SVB the 
rites are performed to appease certain deities for the ap^arance 
of unnatural phenomena or evil potent. In the SV Brahmanas, 
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we find the mention of female demonesses such as Dirghajihva, 
Asamati Rathapraiistha,'™ Uttanaka and Can^takavasiniJ^i 

(7) Posifion of WomeTi:—^The women enjoyed a very good 
position, it seems, for we find that two women are seers of Samans 
via, Akupara Anglrasi and Apala Atreyi, 

(8) CustoiTta of fhe time:—Some striking customs such as 
garlanding as a sign of respect, and the custom of drawing ‘Rangoli* 
are noted here. For, while describing the rites to be performed 
when supernatural phenomena are perceived, it is stated that 
one should draw a design of lines on the sacrificial ground. The 
wearing of turban and red garments for distinction is a character¬ 
istic of this time, as we find that the priests w^ear red garments 
and turban at the Syena Yaga. The flower frequently mentioned 
is the lotus flower. 

(9) Dijjeases:—The prevalent diseases were Godha (a skin 

d^sepei and white leprosy (Svitra). * —— 

Thus we see how these myths enlighten us on the Social as¬ 
pects of those times. 

I. hiXerary Estimate, 

Now turning to the literary value of these myths, we find that 
all the other traits of these myths are corresponding to those of 
the myths of other Brahmatjas, But the most outstanding traits 
of these myths are their similes and their tendency to derive 
etymology. 

(1) The Similes :—The very names of the S^ans, are indi¬ 
cative of this characteristic e g. the Plava Saman by which the one 
who chants is taken by a boat (Plava) to the heaven; Sanku Saman 
by which one is established in the heaven. Besides the myths them' 
selves contain a number of similes, of which we give a few here. 
At the place were the Surmya Vistuti of the Ekavimia Stoma is 
explained it is stated that just as gold is cast in the middle of the 
fire and made to shine better, so too this Vistuti iUumines the Sacri- 
ficer from both sides and makes him endowed with lustre*''^ In 
another place where the rite of Atisvara at the end of the ^venth 
day after the Sadaha is performed, we find that the maintenance of 
silence on the seventh day is compared to the bulls wdio have 
carried w-eight for long distances and, therefore are tired Thus 
we find that the Similes in the TMB and JB are striking and are 
taken from practical life. 

Another characteristic trait of these Brahmanas is the tendency 
to derive the etymology of many of the words, especially the names 
of Samans, e.g. liovrdhiya is derived from 'iso vtdha’ or ‘vrsa 
vrdha’, Vajadavari is derived from Vajasya datn where Vaja means 
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‘anna' food. The inclination towards Grammar is noticed in the 
place where we find the mention of all the words, which denote 
a horse, viz., asva, haya, vr^a etc. Again at another place where 
the gods conquer the demons by Speech we find the grammatical 
tendency for the gods give the masculine forms of the numbers 
and the demons give the feminine forms. Finally when the de¬ 
mons fail to find a pair for ‘panca', the gods conquer the demons. 

Therefore we find that in the SV Brahma^ the beginning of 
the Vedangas and Sahitya Sastra are in its early stages; for though 
we find a number of similes they are more of a practical nature 
than of a literary nature. We find the beginnings of the Vedangas 
such as etymology and grammar in these Brahmanas. 

Conciusion. 

Thus a review of the contents of these myths present to us 
the following facts: 

(1) It contains information regarding 220 sages, 40 Udgatrs, 
and teachers; and the Gotras mentioned. 

t2) It gives valuable infonnation regarding the Kings and 
indicates the origin of philosophical thought from these Kings. 

(3) In the third section information is given about the places 
mentioned in the SV BrShmatjas. 

(4) The following two sections throw light on the animals, 
trees, herbs, metals and musical instruments mentioned in the SV 
Brahmanas. 

(5) These myths help to understand the relation between 
the castes in this period and explain to a certain extent the special 
significance attached to the Samaveda. 

(6) They also furnish us with information regarding the de¬ 
tails of Society of those times. The varied nature of this informa¬ 
tion is a special characteristic of these myths. 


SHAHI-KASHMIR RELATIONS (A. D. 700 to 1200) 

By 

KKISHNA SWAHOOP SAXENA 


The role of the Shahis in defending the North-Western gate¬ 
ways of India against the insistent inroads of the Arabs and the 
Turks into the country is a noteworthy feature of early mediaeval 
India. They offered very stiff resistance to these repeated incur 
sions and very often repelled their ultimately victorious armies 
though finally, with their downfall, the frontiers of India lay open 
to the Inspired armies of Islam. The ffajatarangi^i of Kalhana, 
an important source of history of the mediaeval times, throws 
interesting side-lights on the history of these Shahis and the follow¬ 
ing is an attempt to reconstruct it on the basis of the scattered bits 
of information regarding them in that monumental work for a 
period roughly corresponding from G. 700 A-D. to C. 1200 A.D. 
It should, however, be noted that, according to some scholars, the 
history of the Shahis dates back to the beginnings of the Christian 
era and Dr. Ray traces them back to the advent to the Kush^as.’ 
As such, the Shahi dynasty had had a continued existence as a 
ruling power for more than a thousand years, a period longer than 
any other dynasty in the annals of Indian history. 


According to Alberuni, the Shahis ruled from Waihand or 
Walhind as their capital which, according to him, was situated near 
Peshawar and west of the River Indus.^ According to R^;atara?i- 
their capital was UdabhSnda, which has been identified by 
Prof. Sircar as the present-day Und near Attack on the Indus-' 
The name is variously noted as Udabh^dSt Udabh^dapura or 
Udakabhanda, the last-mentioned being the Chinese Wu-to-Kia-han- 
^ha (Udakahanda.), of Rieun Thsang.* Another Arabic work, 
f1udud-ul‘Atam, composed during the closing quarter of the 10 th 
century A-D. dearly mentions 'Vayhind' as the capital of Shahi 
king Jayapala.^ Firishta, too, notes that Vaihind was an important 
city of the Shahis.* Its proximity to the kingdom of Kashmir is 
clearly established as it was situated between Peshawar and Jhelum, 
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the river, flowing through the Valley of Kashmir, must have pro¬ 
vided an important link of communication as well. 

For the presentt as noted above, we are concerned with the 
history of the Shahis from the Sth to the 12th centuries A.D. and 
their relations with the rulers of Kashmir during that period. If 
the suggestions of Dr. Ray and, following him, many scholars, 
ace correct, then during this long run of several centuries many 
nomadic families must have ruled from Udabhanda prior to Lalliya 
Shahi, who, according to some scholars, was Kshatriya, and accord¬ 
ing to others, a Brahmana,^ According to Dr, Ray, these early 
Shahi princes were continually engaged seriously in stemming 
the onslaughts of the Arabs from C. 650-860 A.D * 

The Shahis are first referred to in the history of Kashmir when 
it was being ruled by the mighty Kirkotas- During the reign of 
Lalitaditya MuktapTda the Shahis were defeated by that mighty 
monarch and their territories annexed to his growing empire. Ac¬ 
cording to the Rnjatoronpini, the Shahi Mrikhjfos (Shahi princes 
and chiefs) were subsequently engaged in holding various important 
administrative offices, including those that had been freshly created 
by Lalitaditya.'^ The Shahi princes referred to in arc 

probably the same Shahiyas mentioned by Alberuni haOing from 
Udahh^da or Waihind and of whom he gives a fairly detailed 
account-'® After some time the Shahis were able to regain their 
political prestige and independence during the rule of the w'eak 
Karkota rulers. 

Beyond these few incidental references noted above, the R5 jb- 
tarcflgifit does not favour us with any further account of the K^- 
kota-Shahi relations. But the Chronicle has much to say of it dur¬ 
ing the period covered by the ascendancy of the Utpalas and tlie 
Loharas. According to the Chronicle, Lalliya was a king of some 
note and his kingdom was placed between the Daradas and Turush- 
kas on the one side of Arylvarta (i.e., the Punjab) and Kashmir on 
the other. It is clear from that work that he had supported Ala- 
khlna, who figures in the Gurjara-Pratihara-Kasbmir relatiom when 
Sankaravarman the king of Kashmir, wanted to extend his sway 
over the Punjab. Alakhana seems to have been a protege of both 
Mihira-Bhoja and Lalliya, but was defeated by gankarayarman who 
installed a Thakkiya scion in place of Alakhana.^' Lalliya has been 
identified with Kallar of Alberuni and his relations with feankara- 
varman were quite strained- According to the Rajctiirangitii, Pra- 
bhakaravarma, a minister of Gopalavarma, the Utpala ruler, con- 

7 Sachau; Albennil** India, II, p. 13; Ray, H-C.; D.H. I, P- 72. 
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quercd the Shahi kingdom [vyajiyat) and it appears that the Shahi 
ruler had, for some unexplained reasons, disobeyed the Utpala 
king which led to this. But this disobedience real or imaginary, 
may also be treated as a mere excuse or pretext for the intended 
attack on the Shahi ruler. The kingdom vras, however, again 
bestowed upon Toramana, a son of Lalliya. According to the Chro¬ 
nicle, the name of Toramapa was changed into KamalukaJ^ The 
account, in itself, does not make it quite clear about the Shahi ruler 
defeated and deposed by Prabhakaravarma. ft is interesting to note 
that Alberuni mentions Samanda or Samanta as the second ruler who 
was succeeded by Kamalu or Kamaluka—^ToramSna of Rojaturavi^fiar, 
As such, it is possible that Kamaluka-Toramana replaced the earlier 
ruler, Samanta, and might have connived with PrabhAkara'carma 
in his attack and gained the throne as a reward. Some light is also 
thrown on this ruler by another Arabic text, JouJami'uI-Hifcayct 
of Mohammad Auh (1212 A.D.}, which makes Kamalu a contem¬ 
porary of Amr-ibn-Layth, who was governor of Khurasan from 
A.D. 878-901.'^ This is quite in keeping with the chronological 
sequence of events as narrated in the Rajatarnwgini, for it ascribes 
two years (9(12-04 A.D.) to Prabhakaravarma as a de facta ruler. 

iTie Shahis seem to have recovered their lost prestige during 
the troubled days of Kashmir from C. 904-950 A.D. Kamaluka 
was, during this period, succeeded by Bhima, and his historicity 
is quite well established by both Alberuni and Kalhana as well as 
his coins.'* Bhima seems to have further strengthened his position 
fay a matrimonial alliance with Simharaja, the Lohara King, whom he 
gave away his daughter in maiTiage- The offspring of this union, 
Didda, was married to Kshemagupta (950-58 A.D.) and dominated 
the political scene in Kashmir for nearly 40 years after her husband’s 
demise « Bhima is also credited with the construction of the temple 
of BKiina-Kei^ava jn Kashmir.** 


Meanwhilep affairs in Kashmir itself were none too happy. 
The death of Kshemagupta m 958 A,D, had left for Que^n Didda, 
an ambitious lady^ a clear fi^Id for tnachinations and a long-feud 
ensued between her and the Chief Minister, Phalgua^. About these 
fateful years of intngues and decay the only noteworthy reference 
in the Chronicle is that of the invasion of the Shahi country hy Yaio- 
dhara, whom Diddi had raised to the rank of Commander-in-Chief.*^ 
The Shahi ruler, according to Kalhana, was Ihakkana, but it is difH- 
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cult to place him in the chronological table of the Shahi rulers, as 
also doubted by Vaidya.^* 

The position of Shahis after Bhima was considerably weakened 
because of the repeated onslaughts of the Islamic forces which 
were thoroughly organised under capable military leaders of great 
skill and acumen. Their constant harassing raids were slowly 
undermining the Shahis who had served as frontier-guards for se¬ 
veral centuries. Finally, during the reign of Trilochanapala, the 
Shahis lost their political enUty and were thenceforth dependent 
upon the Kashmir kings, living mainly on their monetary allow¬ 
ances and munificence. 

It was not without offering stifif and prolonged resistance that 
the Shahi kings from Jayap^a to Trilochanapala went down before 
the Mohemmadan onslaught. For the present we are concerned 
with the role of Kashmir kings and their relations with the Sha^. 
When Trilochanapala was threatened by the impending invasion 
of Mahmud Ghazni, he appealed to Sangramaraja ( 1003-102B A.DJ, 
the reigning king of Kashmir, for help. The latter sent his general, 
Tuhga by name, with a sizable force, which also included local 
chiefs, to help Trilochanapila. But the general (Tufiga), far from 
heeding advice and counsel from the Shahi ruler, banked too much 
on his own forces. After an initial success in a border skirmish 
with Mahmud’s forces, Tuhga became over-confident and, in^the en¬ 
suing battle, his forces soon fled away leaving Trilochanapala and 
three other Kashmiri generals.'® Trilochanapila’s defeat was com¬ 
plete. though he exhibited extraordinary courage against the in¬ 
vaders. Tuhga had married his son to Bimba, a Shahi princess, 
but he soon became unpopular and was ultimately murdered in 
the palace along with his son. the Shahi princess (Bimba) committing 
herself to flames 

The Shahis underwent a temporary eclipse after Trilochana¬ 
pala, the family having been offered political assylum in Kashmir. 
They again rose to command some power in the Kashmir court in 
the time of Ananta and we hear of Rudrapala, DiddapMa and 
Anafigap^a drawdng handsome emoluments from that ruler.=' But, 
as the Chronicle narrates, they became opppressive and exacUng 
by associating themselves with Kayastha officials and did not even 
leave temple property from such exactions.'^ It appears from the 
narrative that Rudrapala had gained the favour and confidence of 
young king Ananta, the latter having taken keen interest in Rudra 
pala’s marriage with the daughter of Induchandra, king of Jalan- 

1$ VaidyB. C-V.; H.M.H-I-, Vol. L P- 201. 
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dhara and Kangra.^ Rudrapala reciprocated this favour by arrang¬ 
ing the marriage of his young sister-in-law with king Ananta.-"' 

Soon the evil influence of Rudrapala on that young king be¬ 
came galling to a section of ofheers of the Kashmir state. Kalhana 
relates at great length how a confederacy including seven Mlechchha 
chiefs was formed by one, Brahmaraja, in league with the Dlmaras 
and the Darada king, Achalamahgala. But Rudrapala rose to great 
heights and outshone every one in the ensuing battle by killing the 
Darada king, thus rendering secure the position of king Ananta,^ 
Unfortunately, he did not survive long and died of 'some fever and, 
soon after, other Shahi princes also went his way. 

The Shahis are again heard of as favourites of king Kalasa 
(1063-1089 A,D.) and wielding great influence at the Kashmir 
court. Of the four princes of Shahi lineage, Bijja, according to 
Kalhatja, had gained the confidence of Kala^ and, it appears, helped 
him in his licentious habits,^ Soon rivalry broke out between 
Ananta, father of Kala.sa, and the latter. It is on record that while 
the father was chastising his libidous son, Kalaia, Bijja boldly took 
the latter’s side and requested Ananta not to punish Kala^ in his 
presence.^^ Since then Bijja acquired greater respect and confidence 
of Kalaia and started asserting himself in administrative affairs 
as well. This was not to be tolerated by other courtiers headed by 
one Jayananda and soon Bijja fell a victim to court intrigues,-’' 
Realising his perilous position, he left on a pilgrimage followed by 
his trusted men. He is said to have died in Gauda-desa and his 
younger brother suffered imprisonment. He. however, escaped from 
captivity and died ingloriously.® 

Kala^ was followed by Utkarsha on the Kashmir throne, but 
was soon replaced by Harsha (1089-1101 A.D.). Harsha had mar¬ 
ried several Shahi princesses, headed by Vasantalekha, a lady of 
pious nature, who founded many tna^hos and npraharas “ Tiiese 
Shahi queens of Harsha committed themselves to fire when he was 
direly threatened by revolts,^' Nothing more is heard of the Shahis 
in the Chronicle. 

From the foregoing it is quite apparent that the Shahis had 
had a chequered history in so far as their position vis-a-vis the 
Kashmir rulers is concerned. Their (Shahi» weakness lay in their 
peculiar and hazardous geographical position or situation, which 
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was not fully realized by both Indian and, particularly, Kashmir 
kings. The constant depredations of the Moslem hordes sapped up 
their power, for the invaders bad very early realised that ^y 
attempt to conquer India could not be effectively brought into 
operation without occupying the Shahi territories. Also, 
was a lack of foresight on the part of Shahi kings. They should 
have maintained much more cordial relations with their Indian and 
Kashmirian counterparts. This could have been done through 
matrimonial alliances and by maintaining diplomatic relations in 
other ways. Coupled with this, they should themselves have taken 
the offensive against their enemies and not been so very conscienti¬ 
ous in their dealing? with the invaders. There was also a lack of 
foresight on the part of the kings of Kashmir who did not fully 
realise their strategic importance nor also allowed the Shahis to 
wax strong miUtarlly, On the other hand, they believed in the 
short-sighted policy of reducing them to a subordinate position. 
Even at a crucial moment the Kashmiri Coinmander-in-Chicf, 
Tuhga, disdained the words of caution by the Shahi ruler and the 
result was disastrous. Formulation of policies on such w^ong 
assessments of historical realiUes brought about the downfall of 

Hindu India. 


SANSKRIT CIVILIZATION* 

By 

H. S* URSEKAR 
11 ^ tl 3If lIFriNV II 

Rgveda X 125.3- 

Speeeh: 'I am of the state. 1 make all that is good come to¬ 
gether.' 

This Vedic line sums up succinctly the interrelation between 
language and civilization. What is civilization? Civilization is the 
advanced stage in social development. The word is derived from 
tlie Latin word CiviUzatio. It is same as Kultur in German. The 
genesis of all civilizations is described by General Smutts, just after 
the end of the World War I, thus “There is no doubt that mankind is 
once more on the move. The very foundations have been shaken 
and loosened, and things are again fluid. The tents have been struck, 
and the great caravan of Humanity is once more on the march’’.' 
Thus, civilization symbolizes the onward inarch of the caravan of 
mankind, in a word it is the progress of humanity. 

Progress springs from the challenge thrown to man by nature. 
It is a measure of man's success in his war with nature both in its 
outward and inward aspects. The outward aspect consists in meet¬ 
ing the challenge given by natural physical conditions, in the words 
of Wordsworth, by ‘nature red in tooth and daw'i the insurmount¬ 
able mountain and the impenetrable forest, the deep river and the 
deeper ravine, the rainless desert and the merciless tiger. 

Science and Art are the twain weapons with which man wages 
war against nature. Man’s aggressive instinct manifests itself in 
science, while his creative Instinct is transfigured into Art, He 
does not only conquer nature but imitates her too. Science is the 
instrument of conquest, while Art is the means of imitation and 
creation. Imitation is the best form of flattery and who refuses to 
yield to flattery? Certainly not the Dame Nature. Man imitates 
nature's sound in music, colour in painting, Adam himself in sculps 
tuie, caves in architecture and Soul in poetry. Thus with the double- 
barrelled gun of Science and Art man triumphs over the outward 
aspect of nature and that is the essence of civilization. 


♦ Peper read at All India Oriental Conference, Aliaarh, IMS. 
1. Toynbee: A Study of History IS^. Vol. I, 196. 
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Prof. Toynbee has defined oiviliiation in the following words; 
“the smallest unit of historical study at which one arrives 
one Uies to understand the history of one’s own country”.- This 
comprehensive definition of civiliKStion embraces the esternal ad¬ 
vancement of man. Man has al^ to fight against the inner innate 
enemies like violence, fear, superstition and ignorance, springing 
from natural instincts and impulses. Man battles with this array 
of inward foes by education. His triumph over this inward nature 
is culture. In fine, civilization connotes the material progress of 
man. while culture spells out his spiritual advancement. According 
to Arnold, sweetness and light are the manifestatioi^ 
we may say. aggression and creation are the manifestations of 

civilization. 

History is not a rope of sand declared Lord Acton, It is ^ 
tinuous development, a moving vista vision f 

lUstory unfolds the common fortunes of mankind. Sir Jpe J 
suegeSs that the Earth is about 2000 million years old, Life ^ about 
W m£io„ oU. Ma. i. .bout 300 thousoud old »btle 

Civilization is only 6000 years old.^ Taking a unified vievv of the 
world history Prof. Toynbee has demonstrated that 
of 6000 years only 21 civilizations have appeared on the stage of th 
toiT He urg J that out cf them 16 are extinct while only five 
are extant, viz. the Western Christian. Orthodox Christian, Islamic, 

Hindu and Far Eastern, 

Each of these present civilisations has its grass roots in some 
pus. dSna civil Jtion. Accrdlnj «. Prol T»ynb« .h. W.c or 
the Indian civilization is the deceased parent bf t ^ ^ 

tton In his opinion the Indie and Hindu dviiizatiom are two dis- 

,loc. humsn sociotiss oi ths Old World, too 

thdo latter alive. The period of emergence of Indic civnliaation 
from 2000 B.C. to 1000 B.C. and that of Hindu civilization is from 
nOD^ B C to 1000 A D. Thus Indic or Vedic society is the society 

aplen^d to the Hindu society, The chief differences between 
appiircjiuttL \faAac £irp due to the elements m 

Hindu and Indic religions of tlm xnonasticism 

Th, WbiU (NordK., a«d Brpwn races »»- 

S^edT. toe Indie eiviliaation whUe toe B™*” 
tributed to the Hindu civilization.^ It is submitted that it is diffici^t 
to agree with this view based on a dichotomy of the two societ es. 
Sifs view assumes t^t^er^^_i^con^ 
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tiorts and that the pristine heritage suffered a hiatus. An attempt 
is being made in this paper to examine the tenability of this two 
civilisation theory. It is submitted that the Indie and the Hindu 
civilisation constitute an integrated unbroken immemorial heritage 
which can be called the Sanskrit civilization. 

In considering the genesis of civilization Prof. Toynbee has 
mainly considered the two positive factors of race and environment. 
It 15 submitted that the victory gained by a particular race over its 
natural surroundings would represent only one aspect of civilization 
viz,, subduing of nature by science. But as regards the creative as¬ 
pect of civilization viz., the art and literature, we have necessarily 
to reckon a third contributory factor of language. Language lends 
an essential dimension to civilization. Arnold says that it is a 
pursuit of our total perfection by means of getting to know, on all 
matters which most concern us, the best which has been thought 
and said in the world.* This is the crucial function of speech or 
language expressed in the Vedic citation set out at the outset. It 
is through language that the hopes and aspirations of a race, either 
consistent or conflicting with the environments obtained, are ex¬ 
pressed and communicated. It is through language that, to borrow 
a phrase ^om lUontesguieu, that an inteUigent being is rendered 
yet more intelligent. That is why Milton calls a book as a master- 
spirit. The first articulate expression of man is a fundamental step 
of civiUzatiim like the discovery of fire. Speiser remarks that writ¬ 
ing is an incidental by-product of a strong sense of private property.’ 
Sense of property is essentially an attribute of a civilized society. 
Thus language and civilization are closely connected. Language is 
an acutely unifying force which stimulates the commerce of ideas, 
and the texture of tradition, and ultimately the growth of civilization 
Material progress is directly proportional to the progress of ideas. 
One of the points which distinguishes a primitive society from a 
Civilised one is that the former has no record of history* What 
Gray calls “the last syllable of recorded time*' marks in fact the 
dawn of civilization. The cuneiform inscriptions excavated in the 
ancient land of Mesopoumia, the hieroglyphs of the Egyptians, the 
ciay-tablets left by the Phonedan traders and the Rgveda of India 
^e some of the earliest records of human history available to man 
It IS from this material that the age of civilization is approximately 
dete^ined to be about 6000 years. Can we imagine the Greek 
civ^zation without the moulding force of the Greek language in 
which wrote or spoke Socrates and Plato. Homer and Aschelys or 
Thysidites and Phythogoras? Penka has maintained that language 
and race go hand in hand and that language b an organic product 

fi. Arnoy: Ctiltur& and Anarcliy, p, 11, ^ 
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oi an organism.* In the beginning language is a social phenomena, 
which is associated with a race. Thus language marks at once the 
grace and progress of human civilization. 

The Aryan race gave rise to the Aryan group of languages 
known as the Indo-European group consisting of Lithuanian, To- 
charian, Greek, Latin, Genuan, Slavonic, Celtic, Sanskrit, etc. Un¬ 
fortunately as regards its genesis and use the Sanskrit language 
is an heir to certain misconceptions. It is believed that it is a 
language of the Gods or of the Hindu religion or that it is an ex¬ 
clusive preserve of the priestly class. The cobwebs of these mis¬ 
conceptions must be cleared for the proper appreciation of the stand¬ 
ing and the role of this ancient language. No doubt it is known 
as Devavani, a language of the Gods.« It is figuratively called the 
language of the Gods to stress its divine quality of perfectness as a 
linguistic genus. Perfection is an attribute of God, Sanskrit has 
as many as 000 roots. Curtius notes that a Greek word admits of 
807 modifications, while a Sanskrit verb of 891,*® That is why 
Sir William Jones observes that Sanskrit is 'a language which is more 
perfect than Greek, more copious than Latin, and more exquisitely 
refined than either’.*' Paijitd’s Sanskrit grammar is one of the 
greatest achievements of the human intellect. It is a perfect gram¬ 
mar to a perfect language. Prof. Norman Brown has aptly remark¬ 
ed that Hhe Paninian system revolutionised western grammatical 
concepts and started the entire modern treatment of speech.’A 
Dutch Indologist Berend Faddegon has said that T adore Panini be¬ 
cause he reveals to us the spirit of India’, 

Another misconception about the Sanskrit language is that it 
is only a language of the Hindu religion. It is a misstatement both 
historically and literadly. Sanskrit language existed long before 
the Hindu religion appeared in its present form. Further speaking 
from the available literature in Sanskrit it will be seen that it is 
not confined only to religion and philosophy but it contains an in¬ 
finite treasure of secular writing. Keith has pointed out that 'Sans¬ 
krit was the language of science, not merely grammar, prosody, 
astronomy, phonetics, etymology, hut doubtless of more magic arts, 
such as the physiognomy and demonology'.’’ Scientific and techni¬ 
cal literature on archery, aeroplanes, aesthetics, music, medicine, law, 
politics and economies is also available abundantly in the Sanskrit 
language. In fact Sanskrit literature has embraced and enriched 
the whole gamut of human existence, material and spiritual, in this 

8. Penkai Origines Aricae, 13B3, p, 6, 
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world and elsewhere i.e, the whole scale of Dharma, Artha, Kama 
and MolL?a, Hence it is fallacious to urge that Sanskrit is a language 
of ritual and metaphysics only. 

A third misconceptioa is that Sanskrit is an exclusive preserve 
of the priestly class. Keith says that 'Sanskrit represents the lan¬ 
guage of Brahmanical civiliration\ With respect, this is not an 
adequate conclusion as we find that the non-Brahmins also culti¬ 
vated Sanskrit and have contributed considerably to the Upani- 
shadic philosophy. Kings like Siidraka, Aparaka, may also be cited 
in support of the above proposition. Thus broadly speaking Sans¬ 
krit can be taken to represent the entire linguistic and cultural 
development of the Aryans from the Vedic period up to-date Let 
us examine the time, space and cultural content of the Sanskrit 
civilization. 

The date of the emergence of Sanskrit language can certainly 
he not later than the date of Vedic composition. According to Prof. 
Toynbee the period of the Indie civilization commences from about 
2000 B.C. at the earliest.'^ In TUak’s view the age of the Vedas, 
on the basis of astronomical data can be carried back to 4500 B.C., 
when the Vernal equinox was in the Orion.*^ In his illuminating 
article Chaldean and Indian Vedas*he has demonstrated that the 
Vedic and Chaldean civilizations from Mesopotamia were almost con- 
temporaneous. The Chaldeans have left a record of their civ'ilization 
in the form of brick inscripUons which M. Lenormant describes 
aptly as the Chaldean Vedas. Tilak has referred to a record of 
a treaty between the King of Hittites and the King of Mittani 
(North Mesopotamia) dating back to 1400 B.C. The treaty 
was discovered in 1907. The treaty mentions the Vedic Gods like 
Mitra, Varun^t Indra and Asvins. Tilak concludes ‘that Vedic cul¬ 
ture and worship were known to and had influenced the Mesopo¬ 
tamian rulers in the fourteenth century before Christ’.'^ This dis¬ 
covery refutes the date of 1200 B.C. assigned to the Vedas by Max 
Muller, Further Eduard Mayer points out that in about 1760 B.C. 
Babylone fell into the hands of the Kassites who have used the word 
*Surias- to designate the sun.i* If Tilak is right in his conclusion 
at the Vedic and the Chaldean civilizations are contemporaneous 
then necess^ly it follows that 4000 B.C. which is the date of the 
Sumeric civilization (south Mesopotamia! assigned by Prof, Toynbee 
in his Chronological chart,''* is also the date of the Indie civilization. 
It IS submitted that the Sanskrit civilization thus can be reasonably 
said to date back to 4000 B,C. 
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Further Piggott and Wheeler opine that the Indus Valley Civili¬ 
zation is an indigenous non-Ary an civilutation, contemporaneous 
with the Vedic civiliaation* Piggot says ‘The forts of the Dasyus 
are the citadels of the Harappa civilization, wrecked and plundered 
by the war-bands who invoked Indra, Lord of Hosts, as they slau¬ 
ghtered those who would not accept his supremacy’, 2 ® About the 
Harappan civilization Wheeler has remarked that ‘Here we have 
a highly-evolved civilization of essentially non-Aiyan type, now 
known to have employed, massive fortifications, and known also to 
have dominated the river-system of north-western India at a time 
not distant from the likely period of the earlier Aryan invasions 
of that region. On circumstantial evidence, Indra stands accused.-* 

The Indus civilization is believed to date back to about 3000 
B.C. This brings the age of ^tgveda to about 5000 years, which 
lends assurances in turn to the date of about 4000 B.C. of the be¬ 
ginning of the Sanskrit civilization. In conclusion we may say that 
Sanskrit civilization can be regarded as one of the oldest civiliza¬ 
tions like that of Babylonia, Sumeria or Egypt, on the basis of astro¬ 
nomical, linguistic philological and archeological data. It may be 
recalled that the dawn of civilization is placed at about 6000 years 
by Prof. Toyanbee and Sir James Jeans. 

As regards the location of the home of the Aryans there are 
diametrically opposite views. According to Tilak the original cradle 
of the Aryans was in the Polar regions.^ For this hypothesis he in¬ 
ter alia relies upon the Vedic imagery of prolonged nights and 
dawns. Penka also independently comes to the same conclusion, 
B. K Ghosh contends on the strength of comparative philology that 
yH tQ the geographical distribution of the idioms of the 
Indo-European speech-family, probably the original Aryan home was 
in Europe, He refers specially to the Lithuanian in this behalf.=J 
On the other hand Piggott says that the most reasonable hypothesis 
satisfying the demands of philology and archaeology is the view that 
the Indo-European languages evolved among the earliest agricul¬ 
turists of the South Russian Steppes and the land eastwards to the 
Caspian Seas,^* The view is shared by J. L. Myres, Peake and 
Childe, Schrader and Jhering, From southern Russia one branch of 
the Aryans migrated towards north-western Europe which later on 
emerged as the Greeks. Italians Germans and Celts. The other 
branch swerved towards south-east into Persia and India. It is 
known as the Indo-Iranian period. One branch of the Aryans came 
-down into India. According to Piggott the Rgveda seems to repre- 
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sent the entt^since phase of the Aryans in India. He says that In 
the Hfiveda the Aryans are depicted as conquering heroes and scant 
tribute is paid to their contemptible opponents, more skilled in the 
arts of peace than in those of warfare." 

Let us turn to the cultural content of the Sanskrit civilization. 
Apart from the rival hypothesis as to the Polar, European or Asian 
home-lands of the ancient Aryans and regardless of the controver- 
tial contentions about its probable date it is clear that Sanskrit has 
been the medium through which the civilization of India has found 
its expression. We have evidence of common stock of Mythology, 
The Vedic god Dyaus—Pi tar was an Indo-European God. In the 
Mittanni treaty of 1400 B.C., Vedic Atyan Gods are mentioned. 
This shows that the roots of Sanskrit civilization reach as far back 
as the Indo-European and Indo-Iranian periods. 

The Aryan chariot is traced by Piggott to the west.=*' At Boghez 
Keui a fregmentary hand-book on chariot racing is discovered. It 
is written by a Mittannian named Kikkuli. The hook uses Sanskrit 
tecl^cal terras like Ekavartanam etc. It is well known that chariot 
racing was a favourite sport of the Aryans in India.^^ Piggott re¬ 
lates back the Aryan weapons of bows and arrows and knives to 
the Indo-European traditions. 

The ritual of the Aryans Asvamedha, which was performed in 
the Rgvedic times by King Sudas, is found among Altai Turks of 
the modem times and survived till 12th Gen. A,D. in Ireland.^ 

The seven-note scale of the present music Is traced to the instru¬ 
mental music O'f western Asia,^ The Aryan music with its cym¬ 
bals, drums, flutes and lutes is continued from Vedic times till to¬ 
day. Bharata in his Natya-S^tra has given an elaborate account of 
the Indian music. I have referred to this aspect of the civilization 
in my paper ‘Music in Sanskrit drama’ read before the Gauhatti 
Session of The All India Oriental Conference 1065. It is being pub¬ 
lished in the .loumal of the Asiatic Society, Bombay. There are peo¬ 
ple who sing the Samaveda which is mostly a musical notation of the 
Hgvedic hymns. 

There is also a continuity in the ritualistic and social and legal 
traditions down the corridor of ages. The Greeks and the Romans 

followed the cult of ancestral worship and believed in the 
idea of pater-families. It was believed by the Greeks that a soul 
could not rest in peace unless food was given to it. Similarly the 
worship of the sacred fire was known to the Greeks and Bomans. 

25. PiOTDlt, p. 258. “ 

26. p. ZI4. 

27 , Piggott, p. 25t, 

28. Piggott, p, 247. 

29, Piggott, j>, 271, 
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It is the Agni-Hotra of the Aryans. The institution of the sacrifice 
was known to the Greeks and the Romans, There used to be an 
altar in every Greek and Roman household. The altar uedi in Sans¬ 
krit was called vesta in Greek and X^atln, Under the Institutes of 
Justinian a female was excluded from inheritance, Simtlar rule of 
exclusion is obtained in the Sanskrit Dharmasastra. The marriage 
rites of the ancient Romans smack of the Rak$asa Viviha of the 
Hindus wherein the bride is kidnapped forcibly by the groom from 
among the crowd of protesting in-laws, 

Sanskrit was discovered for the west by a Florentine merchant 
Filippo Sassetti in Goa, in the I6th century. He declared for the 
first time to Europe that there exists a definite relation between 
Sanskrit and some of the European languages. That this relation 
is due to a common source was revealed in 1786 by Sir William Jon^, 
He spoke of the common origin of Greek, Latin, Gothic, Celtic, 
Sanskrit, Persian etc, as belonging to the Indo-European or Indo- 
Germanic family of languages. Similar view was expressed earlier 
in 1767 by Coeurdoux a French missionary. This was the genesis 
of the science of comparative philology. Words denoting family re¬ 
lationship, elementary human activities, numerals etc. are discover¬ 
ed almost to be akin. For ‘father* the Sanskrit word is Pitar, Latin- 
Pofer, Gcrmanic-Fadar. Irish-Afhin Tocharian-Patar and so on. 
Horse is in Sanskrit Asun, equits in Latin, ech in Celtic and in 
Lithunanian osziaa. 

Sanskrit ratha ^ chariot) is Rota in Latin, Roth in Celtic and 
Ret os in Lithunanian meaning wJieel. Sleep is suiapa in Sanskrit, 
steps in Gothic, Schlaff in German, Slobw in old Slavonic and slop- 
sto in Lithunanian. The similarity in the numerals is too well-known 
e.g. one is Eka in Sanskrit, Dnie in Greek, Unus in Latin, Ains in 
Gothic, Un in French. In this connection Max-MuHer has rightly 
remarlUd that a knowledge of Sanskrit is a sine qua non for every 
comparative philologist, whether his special subject be Aryan, 

Semitic or Turanian Philology’-Sanskrit will always maintain its 

pre-eminence, as affording to the best discipline to the student of 
language-^" Thus mythology, music, art of war, philology, ritual, 
law, and social customs all point out to a common unbroken tradi- 
Hon which we may call as the Sanskrit civilization so far as its 
manifestation in India is concerned. 

The contribution of Sanskrit language to literature is well-re¬ 
cognised Sanskrit can boast of reUgious and secular as well as 
scientific and technical literature, Sanskrit has produced authors 
of a world class and renown in dilTerent fields of creative activity, a 
grammarian like Papini, a philosopher like Sahkara, a Bharata whom 


30, Maat MuUtr, l-Mt Essays, p. 3. 
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scholars refer to as the Aristotle of Indian Dramaturgy, a politi* 
cal thinker like KautUya, who is called the Indian Machiavalli, 
Vyasa and Vatmild who share epic genius with Homer and Virgih 
Manu and Yajiiavalkaya the great law-givers, Mammata and Dandin 
the masters of aesthetics and last but not the least Kalidasa and 
Sudraka who evince the touch of the Shakespearean genius. The 
most remarkable peculiarity of Sanskrit literature is that it is ori¬ 
ginal, being uninfluenced by foreigners either in diction, imagery or 
thought-content. It is a product of the soil. Macdonell says that 
“the importance of the ancient Indian literature, as a whole largely 
consists in its originality. Naturally isolated by its gigantic moun- 
lain barrier in the north, the Indian peninsula has ever since the 
Aryan invasion formed a world apart, over which a unique form 
of Aryan civilization, rapidly spread, and has ever since prevailed”.^^ 

It will be seen that Sanskrit has enriched the life of man im- 
measurahly both in the realm of thought and belles lettres Prof 
FiUiozat has observed that the Oriental studies have enlarged the 
horizon of all classical national humanities.^ 

It is a fatal fallacy to call Sanskrit a dead language. Dead lan¬ 
guage is a language which is spoken by men who are dead and gone. 
Sanskrit is a living dynamic organism. Creative faculty is the sine- 
quo-non of life. Sanskrit is still a fruit-bearing language and not a 
barren dame. Literature is being produced in modern literary forms 
like short stories etc., Poetry, drama, biography, etc. are being 
written in Sanskrit now. Dramas on modem subjects are being 
w'ritten. Dramatic festivals are held. In i960 eight Sanskrit plays 
were presented to packed houses in Bombay. Dr. S. N. Varnekar 
of Nagpur has published in Marathi a catalogue of Modem Sanskrit 
literature covering the period from 16th Cen. upto 1960. Some peo¬ 
ple carry on correspondence in Sanskrit. Journals are being pub¬ 
lished. One daily called Sanskrit i is being brought out at Pandhar- 
pur in Maharashtra. 


Question is sometimes raised whether Sanskrit was at any time 

a spoken language. I submit yes. The theory of the origin of 
nguage that it arose out of the imitation of natural sounds like 
cries of birds, shouts of animals or patter of rain or thunder of 
clouds sounds to be plausible. It is well accepted that the spoken 
word appeared first and writing foUowed subsequently. Spoken 
language was known to the primitive societies but the Art of writ¬ 
ing IS the hall-mark of a civilized society only. Rgveda was com¬ 
pos^ long before the art of wriring was known to the Indian. One 
of the vital factors in Tedic interpretation is the accent on the Vedic 


31. A ^ory of Sanskrit Litet^twe, p. 6, 

SS. Role of Oriental Studies in Humanittes, p, 28, 
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words Accent cannot assume such a decisive importance unless 
the words were spoken. The whole Vedie lore is in fact handed 
down by an uninterrupted oral tradition. In Yaska’s Nirukta it is 
mentioned that ije’ UiQri 1 u 

This shows how the word Savati was spoken differently in Kamboja 
and the Ary as. These dialectic details clearly proved that Sanskrit 
was a spoken language then, In Pataiijali*s Mahibhisya—Sanskrit 
is referred to as Bh^a (spoken language). In the Sanskrit dramas 
higher characters speak in Sanskrit and it is significant to note that 
even the ladies and menials understood it, though they reply in 
Prakrit. It was spoken by the Brahmins and Kshatriyas, it appears 
and was understetod by the rest at one stage in history* Thereafter 
it fell into disuse and was substituted by Prakrit the language of 
the masses,’* 

In 1961 census 2544 persons have registered Sanskrit as their 
mother tongue. Lectures and discussions take place in Sans¬ 
krit. In debating unions modem topics are discussed in Sanskrit, 
Besides there are Sanskrit Universities, Colleges and Patha^as. All 
India Radio broadcasts through its net work of 28 stations about 
800 programmes annually in Sanskrit, Bomi Radio in West Ger¬ 
many also relays a fortnightly broadcast in Sanskrit for their South- 
East Asian listeners. 

The Indian constitution has recognized Sanskrit as one of the 
15 languages of the country, Article 351 enjoins the Union of India 
to draw primarily upon Sanskrit in developing Hindi which is de¬ 
clared to be the official language of the Union (Article 3431. In 
the 4th five year plan twenty-million rupees are allocated for the 
promotion of Sanskrit, Most o^f the mottoes adopted by the Union 
and State Government are in Sanskrit, Further Sanskrit is the mould¬ 
ing matrix of almost all languages in India. As rightly observed 
by the Sanskrit Commission the Indian People and the Indian civi¬ 
lisation were bom, so to say in the lap of Sanskrit.^ 

'A few examples will serve to illustrate this remarkable con¬ 
tinuity in Indian civilisation, Sanskrit is still spoken as the tongue 
of the learned by thousands of Brahmanas, as it was centuries be¬ 
fore our era. Nor has it ceased to be used for literary purposes, 
for many books and journals written in the ancient language are 

still produced_The Vedas are still learnt by heart as they were 

long before the invasion of Alexander, and could even now be re¬ 
stored from the Ups of religious teachers if every manuscript or print¬ 
ed copy of them were destroyed. A Vedic stanza of immemorial 

nkan,«ar lrflr- rjm. VoL Mscdotuiglli The PTinciplea to bt followed in tronsktinf 
p. 17. 

34, SnPdlW I 

35, Sanskrit Conumssion Report, p, 73. 
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antiquity, addressed to the sun-god Savitr, is still recited in the 
daily worship of the Hindus. The god V4i>u, adored more than 
3000 years ago, has countless votaries in India at the present day. 
Fire is still produced for sacrificiai purposes by means of two sticks, 
as it was in ages even more remote. The wedding ceremony of the 
modem Hindu, to single out but one social custom, is essentially 
the same as it was long before the Christian era’.“ 

F. W- Thomas in his presidential address at the All India Ori¬ 
ental Conference held at Trivendrum in 1&37 has pointed out two 
remarkable features of this civilization viz. Unity in the midst 
of bewildering diversity and its emphasis on thinking. He says ‘the 
Indian Man has been more of a thinker than are other men’.^^ 

It will be appreciated by now that it is difficult to reconcile 
one self to the view of Prof, Toynbee that the Indie civilization is 
defunct or that it is a civilization which differs from the living 
Hindu civilization. The two principle arguments advanced by Prof. 
Toynbee in this behalf are that the Hindu civilization has borrowed 
idol Worship most probably from the Greeks.-* Here we may 
consider the images of Shiva on the seals discovered in the Indus 
Valley excavations, Wheeler opines that ‘Here if anywhere may 
be recognized one of the pre-Aryan elements which were to survive 
the Aryan invasions and to play a dominant role in the so-called 
Aryan culture of the post Vedic period’.This Siva who is iden¬ 
tified as Pasupatl by Marshall emerged as 6iva in the post-Vedic 
period. Thus it is improbable that the Aryans copied idol worship 
from the Greeks. On the other hand it appears to be more reason¬ 
able to infer that the Aryans were inspired by the Indus Valiev 
civilization. Besides the institution of idol Worship must be re¬ 
garded as a step further in the religious beliefs of the Aryans. We 
fail to see how it can be said to alter its essential character. 

Secondly, Prof. Toynbee has argued that Hindu civilization bor¬ 
rowed Buddhist monasticLsm and philosophy. It is well known that 
Buddhism is a dissenting sect of Hinduism itself and that the Bud¬ 
dhist philosophy is rooted in the Upanishadic one. Monosticism 
in nothing more than the collective practice of Sannyasa^ama which 
is one of the principle stages in the life of a Hindu. It is sub¬ 
mitted that these additional elements have not changed the face 
of the original Indie civilization, nor it has a fatal effect on it, but 
if at all, these accretions have enlarged the scope of the Indie civili¬ 
zation. This only highlights the open-armed receptive tendency 
<jf this great heritage. 

Macdonell; A History of Sanskrit literature, p. 6 , 7 , 

37. Report of the Sajn£kj-it Commi^oa, p, BO, 

38. Wneelen Indus CivUization^ p. 
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It is true that the White and Brown —^races contributed to the 
Indie civilization and that the Brown race to the Hindu civilization. 
But race, as it is already pointed out, is not the sole factor 
which determines a civilization and that language also plays an 
effective role in moulding the phenomena of human advancement. 
Hence I propose to call this pristine uninterrupted civilization as the 
Sanskrit civilization. It is this dominant factor of Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage which has been running CMntiniiously in an unbroken suc¬ 
cession throughout the texture of this ancient civilization. Prof. 
Toyanbee considers race and environment as the two principle factors 
determining a civilization. It will be noticed that these two factors 
have suffered a change in the course of tune. The White race has 
yielded place to the Brown. The environments, changed from the 
possible polar chill to the European equable climate or the Asian 
heat. But throughout the golden web of this ancient civiU^tion 
is discerned the one immutable factor viz. that of the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage. It has never disappeared from the canvas. 

Prof. Toyanbee has categorized civilizations on the basis of 
religion as in case of the Christian or Islam or on the ground of 
geography as in the case of the Far-Eastern. It is therefore sub¬ 
mitted that to call this civilization by the additional factor of 
language will not be illogical. 

The progress of the Sanskrit civilization might have been arrest¬ 
ed during the march of history but there never was a break in the 
continuity of the Sanskrit civilization. The scheme of history does 
disclose a rhythm of progress. The achievement of the Sanskrit 
civilization may be stated to be like the unbounded ocean, no doubt 
it has its ebbs and tides, but it is a civilization wh^ich h^ with¬ 
stood the ravages of time and space and is eternal in its enrichment 
of the soul of man. Thus the Sanskrit civilization must be reckon¬ 
ed as a powerful reality, a living force, influencing the life of a 
large section of humanity. Hence it is submitted that what Prof. 
Toyanbee classifies as two different civilizations viz. the defunct Indie 
and the dynamic Hindu civilization may be tagged on together and 
labelled as the integrated Sanskrit civilization which is quite alive 
and alert throughout the span of 6000 years. 

We may conclude with the inspiring words of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru “If I "was asked what is the greatest treasure which India 
possesses and what is her finest heritage, I would answer unhesitat¬ 
ingly it is the Sanskrit language and literature, and all that it con¬ 
tains. This is magnificent inheritance and so long as this endures 
and inffuences the life of our people, so long the basic genius of 
India will continue*'. 



CHRONOLOGY OF APABHRAMSA WORKS 

By 

N. A. DESHPANDE* 


Though critical editiojis of some ApabhraiuSa works have been brought 
out by eminent scholars, yet much remains to be done in the matter of Ihe 
ehrtmologj' of Apabhram^a works. Mere I have made an attempt at 
arranging chronologically as many Apabliramsa works as I could come 
across. Certain works dealing with Apabhram^a language and grammar or 
wntten partly in Apabhram^a and partly in some other language are in¬ 
cluded. For the sake of convenience the works are categorisietl under four 
periods as: (I) Works before 500 A.D. (11) 50l to lOCiO A.D. (£11) 1001 to 1500 
) IfiOl A. D. and after. In the end are listed works the authors 
or dates of which cannot be correctly fbtedfor want of corroborative evidence 

/. hfjorc 500 A.D. 

(4th C..V.DJ. Certain verses are in the 

Apabhram^ 


_ ^yorkt during Ike period fr^m 501 A.D. to 1000 A.D. 

jfPrwR and prior to fith C.A.D, (For 

l-^padhye’s article in the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oj-kntal Research InstitutCp XII pp, i5i ff.) 

Me began his literary- career 
in S, 8«l (Anckanta, Vol 14, Kirnoa 10, p, 202), iTff 5 n^ is his dmt work 
began in S. 8S1 and completed in S. 88?, In his introduction to 
he Mys mat he wrote this work at the request of Bharata, 
minister of King bubhatuOga. ITic other two works were written at the 
request of Bharata’s son, Nanna (Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Jlauu- 
senpts m CP and Berar—Introduction by Hai Bahadur Hiralal—np. 

.1 O'^ 4W\ -I -T 


and - ^nr. Completed by his sou 

— Tra'fl^T Circa oth C. AA), 

iT TWTOg , anrrwfTR, and »iTT T^HR . - 

^raTiiun. is wholly in Apabhramsa. (Cat, of Sk. 
and Plct, ilss. in CP and Berar, Litro p, 47). (see ILL, Jain’s Intro, to iiis 
* p. 135 ff and Dr. A. K. Vpadhye’s Intro, to 

p. 58£f), Is he also the author of 5R^ry^pi:?r or ? 

According to the Cot. of Sk. and Pkt. Mss, in CP 
Md Berar, Intro p, 49 ff. his spiritual genealogy is: - 

and In t he IRrfw to the work the author 
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says that he wrote it during the regime of king Muloiija of Anhilvad {9+1 
A. D. to 99« A.D,)- 

and The 

former was written in S. 1029* 

snffftWSTT - After the 6lh C, A-D- but before who flourished 

in the nth C. A.D, - ffrtw, completed in S- 1044. 

Ill. T(Wit« during thf period from tool A.D. io 1500 >1 .D. 

in S. 1070 {Jaina Siddhiinta Bhaskara, Vol 0, 

Kirona 10, p. 30+)* 

;jfC^^r TT - RT'UfJrf in S, 1076* 

aiTO^RT — The foTmerwaii written in S. 1100, Ifis 

spiritual genealogy according to the Cat, of Sk, and Pkt. ^Iss. in CP 
and Berar, Intro, p. Al is— - Tirnrst - OlRm-i'!) and 

in S. 1125. 

<h[«94NI44>e|l - in S, 1132. 

sra'feirr'iHffPf — pupil of and of of 

!^7(iT*r=B. Out of 21 works attributed to him, was compO' 

sedinS.lllSand inS. 1128. 3prRT§<l«lt^, therefore, belongs, 

roughly to this period. 

(rw) - ftRTf^pr pupil of 

tbj^^?5r*r and grand pupil of author of •a'llug-yitoi=i. 

was bom in S. 1132, and he died in S. 1211- (Dr. Bhandurkar’s III Report 
of a tour in search of Sk, Mss* p, +8). 

smpRBTRTriT, - f*r^, hom in 1088 A,l) 

- 'JlT+'rt^ 11th C, A.b. 

- 40itH^r< in S. 1160. 

mf^PTPTWfr^ - Uuru of |*n^Rr; Tltf^riRT^ was 

composed in S* 1100, 

- 3nnnf*7 in S. 1161 {Patau Catalogue I, pp- ISS'ISO). 
tt<r«H^Jil+ri i rt4lkrrt^4tW - Ihe author belongs to a period earlier 

than S* 1174 as tRlT^ ^^TrornT refers to this work In his 
dated S.11T+, 

pupil of son of 5^, a Brahmin circa Illh 

C, A-D* 111 this work the author mentions the followii^ authors and worfe: 
[IJ dliSn Called (2) author of tJpNssn^rpr. (3) 

(+) Hfl^, author of (5) Tf^, autlior of iTOJriW, (0) ftJRTpr, 

author of {7> author of ^TT^^fTtf, (8) fetRFRSf, the 

author of ar dn^fc r, (9) the author of {lOj author 

of ^iSinfWfeT. (11) iH'VilH', the author of (12) f'i*«ilR,Jl8) 

author of if^c rr, {14) ftrdW-f, author <if (15) author of 

many storiM, (16) snriT, author of (17) author of 

(18) fVd tPM^, expounder of snra^, (19) au thor of 

(20) author of (21) ^WT. Of these 

was written in A.D. 673* was completed in bafca 705; 

and airm wrote in l^oka 016. therefore, must have lived a little later, 

{Sec Cat. of Sk. and Pkt. Hss. in CP. and Berar, Intro, pp* 48-'+9.) 
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Aeeotdin^t to Jitiaratnako^fL^ Vol I,P.234 “The 
yis. [ of ) fojtus Ihc SGCoiid part of another which is dated Sam. 

liai/* This shows that H\T%^ floiiHf^hcd before S- WH. if 
the pupil of is tlie same m then is 8 5fin. 

composed his riimuq^mpM+i in S- 1169 and in S. 

1173. *TrR is said to have helped his Guru iti the composition of 

the on in S. liTB* so nuist have flourished in the 

l:>th and l3th C. A.D. 

n<^4i4f4|+4T — ?lwrWp afterwards known as pupil of 

pxipil of ^nfegfr, —in s. iio3. 

Hit pupil of pupd of r4H’4rS of or ^ 

— in S- 121d, during Ihe reign of KumarapaU, 

— part in Apabhraniia — Xc^UHTp pupLl of 
pupil of of qpqjf|T5^ii ill S* 1233. 

fH\ in S. 1241. ^nusTTr was the pupil of 

pupil of pupil of UUtW and of He was a joint 

of the wilh They^ are ^’o/43 of the TapS list. 

PattavaJj—I. p. 66, IL l!>-m 

^T-3nTWtf% ill S. 1247 (lt>74?)- 

^^Uj ^ ^ r< , pupil of The latter is 

mentioned as the Guru of lie died in .A.D. 12L3 (Medieval 

Jainism p. 37?»). If this is also Ihe Guru of then 

trsTi^rf^T fEourished during the 12th and 13th C. A-D. In any ease he is 
earlier than S. 1032^ for the MS. of one of his other works viz 

or is dated S. H>52 ( Pannalal Jain Saraswati 

Rhavan, Bhnlcshwar. Bombay, List No. IV p. 92). 

121LC. A.D. 

41H Oh Pm - ■^H3rq, pupil of mm. ms. in S. 1311; but according 
to the list of MSS in Ihe Bhandor nt the Agali Sheris Pofaliu Wada, Patan^ 
palm 3 0, WW himself is the aulhor of 

la S. 125T+ when Ahavaiualla of the Chouhan 
dynasty was ruling (Jain Siddhinta Ehaskara, VoL IV^ KimpaB^ p* 155). 

3RTpT*tf^j, 440, 

4^crfwi^, finTST%UT, 

/MMillfM 

'ir*i4^47.Hj 

^Hpof^iPWr^p 

These are attributed to pupil and successor of of 

— 4'^j^irH-4r<4i was composed in S. 1310. So the date of 
f^RTSHT is 13th and I4th C^.A.O. It is difficult to arrange his works in a 
ehronologicaJ order. 

A s5ir*iT, ^ ^4H in S. JSi®. Me is the pupil of 

pupil of of 

[ms. s, 1328), tfiw^TfirrfrTr (ms, s, 1338}—ftnnniftTW. 
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13th C. A.D. (Jaiijn Gurjnra Kavio, part 1 p. 73; 

Dr, Cune's Intro, to ’Hrqfl’m'Rij p. 43) 

He mentions both and ^'TTRT. The 

latter is said to have flourished in the lOth C.A.D. during the reign of 
Krishna HI of the Rashtrokuta dsmastj' (Cat, of Sk. and Pkt* Mss. in CP 
and Berar, Intro, pp, 43-47), 

Hoimti-J l il - (ffM ? ) pupil and suceessor of A 313 

of this nos caused to be written STT^^ of the pFra^pset. One 517^0-^^, 
pupil of of lived in S- 1454; another, pupil of 

7 j^ u| 7 |n i < of tliesame' ’pss lived in S. 1534 (Dhritupratimalekha, Vol X, 33 
and 3’ol 11, 34t)). Even if the latter is token as one that caused 

the 3IS to be written, the date of is earlier than 1500 A.D- 

—approximately V-S. 14th C- 
son ofWrtr, (For both, see Anekanta, Vol IV, Kirapa 0, p SSO) 

.JU^^KotHIvtr, a <H ^ *t 1V7 , Pjei "q R^ , w 

.j i fTn i rt i, VcRTtt, 

"ifer or In the a 7 ithor says that Dungara- 

simha was ruling at Gwalior when this work was composed (Jaina Siddhf'nta 
BhSskara XI p- 03)- Ihi wa-s compos ed in S. 14tMi (ibid, X. 

pp 55 to 59). (About the identity of and the author of 

3TTft5?r>r also ca)l«d or see ,AllDhabad Universitj’ 

Studies, Vol I. pp. 174, ITS, and Jaina Kitaisi, Xl!l pp. 103-106). 

II*. tVoris afier 1501 *4,D. and ajTer ; 

,V few phakarfi in Apabhnunsa, His 5ra?*rcnr 

was coniiJOScU in S. 1517. So he flourished in the 13th and I6lh C-.4.D. 
3TRT?tR^fCT - in S-1370. 

snTe^srfTsnfpmm - m s. 13S!t, 

4nr"-l4 l »H^R7t ’ - Rfipf, completed in S. 13B7. 

— A few g&lh5s in Apnbhtanisa' in S- 1602, 

The spiritual genealogy of fitfaWR is: 

- fisffsnft? of 

pupil of (Hnmsa List) in S. 1606; but 

according to the list of MSS in thcBhandar at the Agal Sheri. Pofalia Wada, 
Patau, palm «7, himself is the author. 

^ in S . 160S. 

H T frdt-'tHd rr-fegTrst. According to Dhatupmtiinalckha, 448, onefag^rjr 
of the 3rr»riT lived In S. 1303. (Sec also Dr. Guile’s Intro, to 

p. 68) 

itltddjf ? - - 17th C..\.D, 

f. H'arlta the dulcJ or auittore of wkieb cannot be correctly decided for 

leant of corroboralite evidence : ^ ^ _ 

STH'dfld+'JH^", yKiRf 

^gr, nTd—^<11 'su.H+tfii'iT^Rr, 

+i\tl«ilfi4dhT — dl*i^R ( A Rmeveu'idnnRwiLs attributed to 
who flourished in the 15th C-A D. He is No. 50 of the Tapi 
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List (Pattav'flJi I. 63, U, a ff). He ’w-as bon^ in 14^0, bec 4 sme in S- 

1450, in S. 1457 and died Ln S. 1400. His pupils <p 

(’44J^iTi) C»lkd and (Pattavall, I p. 64 11* 0 ff. 

p. ISO, il. 6 fT}. At his time lived the author of Ui^l^Hdir^ra!l 4 v|. 

(Indian Antiquan'p Xt p. 255). In S. 1400, ho coinpOi^ a wfer for a 
trected by ( son of iT“S'f? ) at the orders of King 

Kumbhakarna of Mevads'—I 700, lajWTfnraft^, 

L-omposed in 

S. 1200, rdd+f^tfll (or of qnt-drd; 

rMH<ini[dk|H+*IM+, ?r7;^Tfq, ?5ra««l 4(rJJ RTT-Vd 41 d H J 

fA in the ApnbKramsa language is attributed to SRTR^ffr; 

one of an unknowix lived in S. 1230; Dbutupratimalekba II. 

72; one of lived in S. 1437, ibid 333; another of lived 

in S- 1500, ibid II. 108), 

sTTOfUrT- 

of fenrsrfV, qrtni^. 

pupil of The MS. is dated S. 1473. So 

he must have iLvefl before that date. Ills spiritual genealogy is ; — 

(Cat. of SK. and Pkt. MSS, in CPandBerar, Intro, 
p. 52); but the date of none of these can be settled for ecrtahi. does 

not seem to liavc composed any work. Tlircc different have ^FSTR" 
as their name; but none of them has as his pupil. So it has been 

diffir^t to decide the date of 'Tq^lfir. ^ q;€^-^Re r, ^feT[Wnm-Trfr?T5r, 

rT^rt^R^fer in 108 stanzas, 

»f?rflT^fr?r in 24 Apabhramsa stanxas, sifraf^Ftfhr, 

or or ’’sT^frfwfbr. 

o%«Fifty4 d r-; ^ 

rt^4tr>ld4rTRfM<-^'!t'iNr T14 <^44^1 t« [ J I -4ijnH4j(R ^ ftllRwr. 

5ITf^T, !|Hr^*liS+-l4.-(RI 
^ftw»ifW-f7^T7TfsT, pupil of 
WURctrRTq- - ^rtt^rjfr, circa 1550 a.d. 

rflditrft, ^Hlrt^lfinRd-^STire ^rwwuRl in S. 1802, 

^^RhorRit 

^Rq’^1 1 "I iTitn - 










































































THE WORD VIP IN THE RGVEDA* 


By 

S. A. UPADHYAYA 

L The word vip (mas. fem.l occurs for seventeen times' in the 
Kgveda. Besides, it occurs as the first member of the compound in 
the words viz. vipah-cit' and tJipo&-dbd.^ 

Sayana explains the word vip as referring to a worshipper.* 
deity^ or a finger.* He also explains the word as sotntnam vej^yitz 
T^ja^ or as if^payitj* or as pTajfian.a.* It may be noted that Sayatja 
docs not explain the word as denoting *a hymn’, 

Geldner translates the word as “Rede,'" Redekiinste,^^ Finger, 
xurede,'’ Beredsamkeit,'* Redenschwair’’* and as an adjective 
“beredten”.'* BHhtlingk*^ and Grassmann,'® unlike Monier Williatns,* 
notes *a hymn, speech’ as one of the meanings of the word nip._ 

* Paper read at the Mth AU Indie 9j‘ient«l Conference. Varanasi. IMS. 

See the seventeen stariEas translated in Section n. 

The oceuTfi for twenty-five times m the ggyeda. Read also t&e next 

T^'’i^m'poiind oectirs only at 10.46.5. «ip««t vlpodW 
formed with i-tjiofi (Accusative plu«l «f vip); rf. Wa^ern^l. 
dische Grammatic), Vol. 11. 1. p. wSS 

cttroh^i at e.a^,Sc; puraihiiara st Gras^aTin 

Zum Rigveda); mL &), Macdotiell (Vi^ie Gr^^P ^deT^ 

iag.,v.l v„a"£" 


1. 

2. 


5. 3.3.7: 

7. 4,48.1. 

9.22.3. 
11, 4 48.1. 
13. 9r3.2. 
IS. 9.S5.12, 


is not viery cenvtEudng. Monsov^r^, 

5lgv«^. 

4. 3-3.1: 3,10.5 etc. 

6. 9.3.2; 9.6S,12; 10.99,6. 

5, 8-1.4. 
ao. 3.10,5 etc. 

12. 6-44.6, 

18. Ef yiPl. aij. begelstert Ivem Lirfe); 

innedicb errefite begeist^fHe Fnestcr, . auf Welchen dsLs Seihtueh 

Rig-Ved^: Wlesbsid'fiTi r 19^. lytr ' f v mfived ot" ntn. 

Naigh. ii, 5. 
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The substantive derived from the root rip^ *to tremble with 
inspiration'; denotes “an mspined thought”. The use of the root 
with the word vip indicates that the latter is ‘an inspired hymn’. It 
springs up from the inspired heart of st poet. The external finish 
and the artistic skill in the composition are its less important 
aspects; hence the roots like man and tnfcs and the tJpamanas like 
that of a chariot are never employed in its context. It is sung with 
eloquence; hence its poet is referred to as an eloquent person.^^ 

The rfp. being an inspired hymn, is. no doubt, stimulant also. 
It is employed in order to incite the martial powers of Agni,“ On 
account of its invigorating aspect, it b considered as ‘powerful'; 
Indra, therefore, is described as overpowering the enemy by the 
power of the Vips of his worshippers.^* It is conceived as a weapon, 
for Trita is referred to as having killed a boar with an iron-tipped 
Vip.^ 


The Vip contains the praise of a deity. Soma is deemed to be 
famous on account of the Vips of the poet-priests .=* 


The Vip in order to be fruitful, must reach the deity and the 
latter must willingly accept and enjoy it. The poet, therefore, 
desires that the Vips of his rivals should be unenjoyed by the deity.^'' 
The Vips of the rivals are described as oscillating between their 
poet and the god.^ Asvins accept the Vips of their poet-priests.» 

The Vip, like an ornament, decorates the deity. It is brilliant 
like a star; hence Indra decorates his own body with the Vips of his 
poet-priests.» Soma is prepared i.e, decorated by the Vips.^i 


The poet-priests who compose a Vip are referred to as 'nipascit’s^ 
i.e, one who knows (the art of composing, singing and employingt 
a Vip*. Though composed by a poet-priest, it is inspired by a 
deity. Agni is called the Vise inspirer of the Vips.» and the bes- 


S». head Oldmberg, Vedjc Hymns. Pt, n, S. B. E. Seri« XLVI. p. 234 Burrow 
p. mgsests p sufiEbt added to (ht verb vi {cf. u\i, 

which ^ye ihe radical trfj. Is t-i = trd 'to weave'; far the a^- 

2 M 5^ ^ ***'*‘^‘ 1.61.8; dhiyam vopfllah at 


21 

Zi 

23. 


gird at 5.6S.ldb, 

aa ta-nvi intidmju atfhhir ndkam tffpaili at 6 45 12rd 

^ dpumna nf yuve idnMimm Uva k^traiii vardhAyan At 
24, Cf. iwfrnid bdrhir^ at a.63.7c„ 

^ Cf vrdhAr\^ tHpe vat^m at 


27. Cf. Avltd i?ipo aid riyo art^ at 4.4S,lb. 

^ moffWah L'ipairfto'nid urpo jdtPinSm at S.1.4ab. 

». Lrl. lD..DlL3b, 

20- Cf, eA$AZcd. 


31. Gf. i?ipd krtdb at 9.3.2^. 

M. a, 3 3.4e: 8.1,4^; l3,3c; a.43.19h; aesSa: lO.m.ih. 
33. Cl. uMg devanam dfi ^ukrdtur vipdm at S.3.7d, 
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tower of the Vips’.^* Even the poet-priest is referred to as ‘bearing 
the light of the Vips'” as he composes in words the inspired hyiiWL 
Deities like Indra« Soma.” Agm.» Savitr.^'’ Mitra and Varu^a« 
and Rbhus^' are called vipoieit (i.e. ‘an inspirer of a Vip*); in such 
a conteict^ the root-noun cit is to be understood in its causal sense. 
It may be noted that a hymn too, is called wiposcir*- i.e. Vip-inspiring 
one. 

The Vip is closely associated with Soma. It is employed while 
preparing milk for Soma-juices.^^ The Somanirops are described as 
having pervaded a Vip.*^ Soma is called uip^ 

It is accompanied by offerings—-rich offerings.** 

It is employed to secure help from a deity. The helps from 
India rise up correspondingly to the Vips of the poet.” It is offered 
in order that the worshippers may travel on the firm ground** i.e. on 
the path leading to well secured prosperity. It is utilized for streng¬ 
thening the deity.* 

The Dhitis are described as shining before the Vips.** 

To sum up, a Vip is an inspired song, praising and decorating the 
deity. It is both inspired by a deity and inspiring him, 

II. In support of the conclusion drawn above, the translation 
of the passages from the ^gveda wherein the word vip occurs, is 
given below. 


{!) HI. 3.1: (Agni) 

They have offered hymns tVips) and sacrificial gifts to Vaii- 
vanara of abundant lustre in order that they might travel on firm 
ground. The immortal Agni serves the gods and has not violated, 
as before, the (sacredl' laws. 

Uh} C*a*true vtsah and In the ^^gveda, nStna gejier&Jly to a 

«ift frSm Ae gods to nien. At S.SS 5d and in our paW. ^ 

sacrificial gifi Le. an i>fE*ring” from th* sacrificers to the giods, Velajih ar H, 


34, 

35. 
36- 
37. 
36 

39. 

40. 

41. 
43. 
43, 
44 

46. 
4S. 

47. 

48. 

49. 


Cf. mpodPid at 10.46-50. * ^ in c 

Cf tHp^TH jjfdfwHfi bf6hrci£e tid vedheife at SrlO.Sc. 

g9.SS.S6i>. 44.; B.SS.22. 

Cf. 3,S7.ai. 

Cl s.ai.ib. 

Cf. 

Cf 4 36 

Cf! fedtn ivnut ufpoiritaffl pUnSnd uacam ifltim ot 9.64.25ab. 
Cf! 

Cf. 9.22.3c. 

Cf. 9.3.2a. 

g iti visirotdifu mShanti ■afcfitah at 6.44.Scd. 

Cf. 3.3.1b. 

Cf. 8.t9.33«i. 

Cf. a.e.tnb. 
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-Qcrveda Manila m, Bombay, 1963; IL Geldner cotistrue^ uipo rafna as an 
incomplete compound (forarunnar oJ tho later formations like tonydracwnn) and 
translates it as ‘'Kedeperlen'’ (= S^Mch-pearla). Sayana understand^ iHpah as 
slobdroA and zatnd as stotT^i 


m m, 3*7: lAgm} 

O Agni, be wakeful in regard to the life endowed with good 
offspring; fatten (yourself) by (our) food; shine well upon our food- 
O wakeful one. inspire (our) vitalities and great (food-stores); you 
are the zealous priest of the gods and a wise (inspirer) of hymns 
(Vips). 

, cf. 6 . 1 . 11 c; 2 , 2 . 7 ( 1 . «tn ifo 

5.4.2c etc. 

(d> tukr^r vipAm—Ct vipim jj/dlimfi bib^ratc at S.lO.Se- vipadbdm 
at m4fi.5iu ' ^ 

* . _ ^ i 

^3) 10-5: (Agni) 

Offer the great ancient hymn to Agni, the Hotj, who, like a priest, 
bears the light of the hyrniis (Vips)* 

(c> Cf. 3 - 3 . 7 d- Agni baars i.e. support^ the Ughi df tbc vlvs and the priest 
Jwars U. iritto himself the light of the nips. For the simile cf, 

Vdaiiker^ H, MsTu£a£ii HI, p. 32. 


(4) IV, 48.1: (Viyti) 

Enjoy (our) offeringsj let the wealth of the rival be unenjoyed 
like (his) hymns (Vips), O Vayu, come with your lovely chariot, 
for a drink of pressed-out Soma’-juice. 


/ j rdva^In the aunUe, both tlu^ Upamlna (Vfpahl and the Upameya 

iT&yah) m prakrta Far vipah ef. v^enm^ary^i at 10.42.1c. 

^ aa G^ldncr ^ggests, may abo mfran *'odd i.o* unevcti like the finiers" For 
the simile cf. G. 44.0 and S. 19 . 33 . 

ich) dtfitd vipd^ = cryd^ ~cf. vC tamri^flTite,.., arpd vfpaH at 3.1 .tab. 


(5} V. 68,1: (Mitravaruitau) 

With a hymn (Vip) and a prayer {Gir)^ sing loudly to your 
Mitra and Varuna. O Lords of great martial power, you are the 
great ^ta. 


(6) VI. 44,6: (Indra) 


Therefore, the strength of your prayer (Uktha) is to be spread 
out for Indra, whose helps, residing together (in him), variously 
rise up like (our) hymns (Vips). 


M 1GrMsnMBu (WB.. cql, 9001 coostrue it 

as Geldner supj^es u;timaruwm "Unterlage*' (=base) ^ the obiecl 

for*Su ■* sicrifici^servi* as a 


NaigSnt??^. ^ “ trenslakd b;? Geldner as “wie die Fingtr (?)" 


foUowmg 
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{7) VL 49.12: (Visve Devah) 

Send (a hymn) to the strong, overpowering and mighty one, as 
a herdsman (drives) the cattle home. He decorates (his) body with 
the hymns (Vips) of the famous eloquent (poet-priest), like the 
heaven with the stars. 

(a) r^f«#a to IndiTi: fi.3Z.lB. According to it refers to the Maruts. 

ih} Cf, ul» jiiSifUin pvuujid ivitoram Pt 1.114.9a. 

(B) VIIL 1.4: (Indra) 

The hymns (Vips) of the wise rival of (our) meUi move forward 
and backward. O Maghavan. Come to us; bring a reward of varied 
form for (our) hdp so as to be nearmost (to us). 

(a) wi tdrtfiryawte ~ osicillites. The bynuis of the riirsls neither reach the 

d<^ty nor go back to the poet; cf. disTta (tryah at 4.4S.lab. 

icd) juiruffipflina ^Futra vdjam Cf. &-60.1Bca. 

(9) VIII. 6.7: (Indra) 

These prayers (Dhitis) which shine like the flame of Agni, at 
the forefront of hymns (Vips), and we, loudly praise you. 

(ab> imd... pr* Tionumatk... dkitiya^—Cf. imfi,., pri wmuvur girts^ at 

(tt) pro ttoHwiuifi (first pcnou, plu.) suggests that the Kanvas identified 
themselves with thdr Dhitis; of. obhi kcnid airfiwta at ^6.3to, -_ii. . 

(b) vipdm dvrefu — for a similar expressiaa cf. 9.99.1a: also ogre tocoo at 
9.86.12b and fi.lOfi.lOc, 

(lot VIII. 19.33: (Agni) 

O Agni, such as you are, other fires are subordinate to you like 
the branches (to a tree). I yoke the glories of (my) people, like 
(my) hymns (Vips), (thus) increasing your martial powers. 

(c) jdnohdili refers to the foUowers of the poet. 


(11) VIH. 63.7: (Indra) 

When the songs (Gho^as) are released to Indra by the people 
of the five tribes, he overpowers (the enemy) by the power of the- 
hymns (Vips). He is the ruler of the mansion of an enemy. 

(ff> Tnjhaii—Cf, laJtthrirfefa borlioM 5.44.6(1. GeMner 

burhdnah (Bg^t Pada-pa^> v%p^ i<?. 'the conM^I or jraweritil 

(c'd)' Geldner translatesr "da hroehte duith Eifcr dieses Haua der 

Melodie die Hedea K^benlmhJers w. Falle^'. 


(12) IX. 3.2: (Soma) 

This purifying and undeceivable god, decorated by (our) hymns 
(Vips) runs through (i.e. beyond) impediments. 

(a) Dipd krtSh-^ “prepend by finaers" aceordi^ to snd .^we- 

(Soma-Hymna. I, Bswda, 1957, p. 17J. For fcr 'to decorate’ or ‘to «(; 

ritha too hl^ti... fcrto pajtutvs... 

at 1 54 3c: alw pdtTifcrMsti indavph at 9.46.Zn; girbMh pdnf^cli at 9.43.3b, 
mati'bhih jxSripfcrto^ cf 9-106.2t; 9.96. a«. These passages indicate that npa^ 
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even in the context of Soms means hymn^. Gehiner transhitea tHpd as *'ditrcb 
Xtirede {^through urge or encouragement). Also d- Renou, Lt £tiidee V^iqtuH tt 
Pdnineennes Tome VIE, p, 3 (... fabrique par la parole-inline...); olsa Tome V. 
p, Bl. etc. 

(b) dhduali suggests the comparison of Banna with a race-horSe. 


(13) IX. 22,3: (Soma) 

These purified wise (i.e, Vipa-inspiring) Soma-drops, mixed 
with curds, have pervaded the prayers (Dhis) together with a hymn 
(Vip). 

(eb) =B.101.12afa, 

(e) t>ipA is explained by Bhava as ‘with movement or inapiratiBn'^: d. Soma- 
Hymns, n, Baroda, 1960, pp. 2S, 26. 

<14) IX. 65.12: (Soma) 

(O Soma), being the tawny-coloured one. and famous on account 
of this hymn (Vip). flow with this stream. Inspire (your) compa¬ 
nion in battles. 

(ab) Head Shawe, S.S.. Eoiua-Hymns, III, Baioda, 1962; pp. Bi, B9. 

(15) IX. 99,1: (Soma) 

They stretch the bow—the heroic deed—for the loveable and 
spirited one. The great ones (i.e, the fingers) weave the bright 
gamnent for the mighty one, in front of the hymns (Vips). 

(e) auJcTdin,,, ufTNajam tofors to tha wr jl l y 
(d> wipdm = — Cf. S.fi.TbM 


(16) X. 61.3; (Visve Devah) 

He, the strong heroic one—at whose calls, sharp like the thought, 
running with might, you (O Alvins), accept the hymn (Vip)—hit the 
target with arrows in (his) hands. 

(c) idrpabJiih. Da Geldner puggesis. rufer* tii the srrawa of hji wuid*. io, 
the hyiEOTi 


(17) X. 99.6: (Indra) 

He, the lord and. the tamer, indeed, subdued the strong voio^ 
D&sa of six eyes and three heeds. TYitfiy ^owui^ powerful through 
his {i.e. Indra^s) strength, killed the boar with a hymn (Vip) having 
an iron-tip. 


(d) trafdMm refers to the mentioned; In uh V\dA 

with a Vip that served an s (sliatp) iron-tip. ‘ 




BOOK REVIEWS 

PAURANIC AND TANTRIC RELIGION by Dr. J. N* Banerjea, 

Uuiversity of Calcutta; 1966; p. 188; Price Rs, 12/50. 

The present work consists of the lectures delivered by 
Dr. Banerjea at the Centre of Advanced Study in Ancient In^an 
History and Culture, University of Calcutta in April 1965. It is 
sad to recall that Dr. Banerjea passed away by the time the book 
was ready for pnblicatiojr^ 

The work consists of six lectures, or chapters, of which the 
first is introductory, followed by chapters on Vaisajavism, Saivism, 
Sakti, and Sun worship, while the last chapter is devoted to ‘Minor 
Cults*, that is, of Karttikeya and Ganapati. But the name is slight¬ 
ly misleading, for tantra or the tantric aspect of these cults has been 
treated here very superficially. Thus it seems, the book follows 
the pattern of Sir R, G. Bhandarkar’s famous work. Secondly, the 
work deals only with earlier phases of these cults, and though 
Dr. Banerjea has used the word “early medieval period’* many times, 
he has not indicated the precise period which he intends to coyer, 
Broadly speaking he has covered up to the end of Gupta p^iod. 
Dr. Banerjea also avoided any discussion of the philosophy associated 
w-ith these cults, and based his treatment mostly on archaeological 
data supplemented by a few well-known texts. A peculiar method 
of treatment however is that very few references to cited records 
are given. 

Indeed the book contains mostly of summary of more or Jess 
well-known views, and may serve as a suitable text book for begin¬ 
ners; however. Dr, Banerjea in many instances did not analyse the 
statements of his predecessors, and thus helped to give fresh lease 
of life to certain theories, which do not appear to he correct. For 
example he has accepted the identity of Devaki-putra of the 

Chfliidopya Uptmisad, with Kr^oa of the MahabMrafa (pp. 22-23). 

This view was first put forward by Dr. H. C. Rayehaudhuri in 
his work Eorlg ffistori/ of T^fiishnttun Sect, bnt has been refuted by 
Dr. S. K. De {The Vedic and Epic Krishna, IHQ, XVIII, (1&42». 
pp. 297-301) and Svami Vidy^ajjya (known in his pfiruairaTna as 
Dr. B. B. Dattai In his work Bhagamt Dharmer Pracln Itihds (Vol. I, 
Calcutta: 1963. pp. 163-66). We shall here note only one point in 
Dr, Raychaudhuri's argument which has not been noticed by Dr, De 
and Svami Vidy^anya. Dr. Rayehaudhuri has stated; “The 
teacher of the Upanishadic Krishna belonged to a family (Angirasai 
closely associated with Bhojas, the kindred of epic Krishna" his 
authority for this statement being Rgveda, Ui, 53.7. (Early History 
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of the VaisKnaua Sect, 2tid ed, p. 57). Now, Bhoja has been trans¬ 
lated by Geldner as Goftjretnen (hospitable man) and by Grassmao 
as Freiegiebig (very charitable) and Prof. H, D- Velankar has trans¬ 
lated the passage as follows; 

“These Tick patrons are indeed Virupa Ahgirases, the manly 
sons of the mighty Dyu, themselves. .. .” (Italics mine.) 

In a foot-note Prof. Velankar has added; “bhoja has already 
become a common name for a liberal donor in the ^g\’eda; see, e,g. 
10,107-8-11, (Prof. Velankar's translation is in the Press). 

Similarly, in the vexed question of the date of the Gitd, 
Dr. Banerjea (p. 31) has uncritically accepted the date 3rd cen¬ 
tury, B-C. suggested by Dr. Raychaudhuri; here he has complete¬ 
ly ignored Dr, S. N. Das Gupta, who after a critical analysis of the 
Gita, came to the conclusion that it was a pre-Buddhist text. (S. N. 
Das Gupta: A History of Indian PhiEosophy, H, pp, 437-552). 

Dr. Raychaudhuri quoted a few verses from the Gita and show¬ 
ed their similarity with certain passages from the Upanijjads, and 
Dr. Banerjea has laid great stress upon this similarities to prove 
that Krsna of the Afohabhdrata was a disciple of Ghora of the Chdti- 
dogya Upanifad. fp. 23) Now, Ki-^a of the Mahabhdrata could 
have learnt all the Upanisads without being a disciple of a ^Isi men¬ 
tioned in a Upanijad; secondly Krs^a's denunciation of the Vedie 
rites in the Gita are hardly consistent with Dr. Haychaudhuri’s 
theory. Moreover, the identification of Devakiputra Krsna with 
Kr^na of the Gita, involves a chronological difficulty. The date of 
the Gita “as we have it now” has been taken by Dr. Banerjea (fol¬ 
lowing Dr. Raychaudhuri) to be third century B.C. As no body 
(with the possible exception of a few European scholars) knows 
what the “original” Gita was like, one has to proceed on the current 
text. Dr. Banerjea has not discussed the date of the Upani^ads, 
but fp. 6) has stated that the Cbdndogga is one of the early Upanisads, 
from w'hich one may conclude that according to him the Chan- 
dogya is pre-Buddhistic; from this it would follow that Kr^oa* 
Devakiputra lived much earlier than Buddha. Therefore, a 
text of the third century B C. could hardly have been his handi¬ 
work. Possibly in order to avoid this anomalous position, 
Dr. Banerjea had to accept Hiirs theory “that at certain stage in the 
development of the Kr^-Visudeva cult some brilliant member 
of the sect composed the Gita with a purpose, using no doubt, a 
quantity of the older material, but not merely setting the old side 
by side with the new, rather working up the whole into a simple 
unity to meet the needs of his time.” (p. 32). If that is so, it is 
strange that Dr. Banerjea, should still quote verses from the Gita 
and refer to them as “Lord's” word. Or is it intended that the 
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few verses quoted by Dr. Banerjea are “Lord’s words’’ and the rest 
fabrications? 

A few other points of the work may be noted here. Dr. Ba¬ 
nerjea has stated that “Even teachings of Jesus Christ and Muham¬ 
mad w'ere incorporated in such late apocryphal works as Khrish- 
topanishad and AI lopanishad. ’ [ p. 7 J. The reference given is to 
the Adyor Library Edition of the Minor Upanisads. This edition 
indeed contains an Ail^?pOTii?ad^ but it has nothing to do with Islam, 
it is a Sakta UpanL|ad, and has been so classified quite correctly 
for olid means mother. 

As regards the XJiTistopatt^ad, we remember to have once seen 
a printed work of this lor similar I name, which was an abridged trans¬ 
lation in Sanskrit verse of the Bible. But, so far as we remember, the 
author had made it quite clear that the book was composed in the 
early years of the present century. The point, however, is that the 
existence of such works does not necessarily mean that all the later 
Upanisads are worthless. These later Upanisads have never been 
properlv studied by modern scholars; but it is difficult to see how a 
book on Puranic and Tantric religion can dispense with the later 
Upanisads, for not only they have a direct bearing on such religions 
and some, if not most, of these later Upanisads may be contemporary 
of even earlier than many late Puranas. In this connection, it may 
be useful to recall that the meaning of Upanisad according to 
Deussen is 'Secret doctrine’, and even the Gita calls itself a Upani- 
sad. 

We have dilated on this point at some length because it seems 
that an academic tradition has been handed down from European 
scholars that, long ago there existed a pure pristine religion in the 
Vedic days, which steadily, through passage of time, suffered trans¬ 
formation and by the end of the Gupta period had become so de¬ 
graded that further study would be hardly worthwhile. What¬ 
ever the merits of such a view, the fact remains that the importance 
of Va4navism and Saivism, is entirely due to the great acdrt/oa 
most of whom flourished long after the end of the Gupta period; 
similar is the development of tanfro and Sakti worship. They in¬ 
stitutionalized these cults, and endowed them with a purposeful 
vitality which rendered Vai^Lpavism and Saivism all India move¬ 
ments, which indeed they are even today. This is the distinction 
between these cults and others like Surya or Ganapati. 

We recognize that in the course of six lectures, such a vast 
field cannot be covered. That is urhy that such an impossible task 
should not be undertaken. 


A. K. Majumdar. 
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HINDI 

PR^CIJV BHARAT iVfE RAJYA OUK NVAYAPAL/KA i State and 

Judiciary in Ancient India) by Dr. Harihamath Tripathi, 

Published by Motilal Banaxasidas, Delhi; 1963; pp. 374; price 

Rs, lOA 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha’s Hindu Laiu and Its 
Sources (Patna, 1931) was probably the first authoritative Hindi 
work to deal with ancient Hindu law. So far as we knO'AV, Dr. Tri- 
pathi's book is the second Hindi work on the subject. The subject 
dealt with Dr. Tripathi is, however, more comprehensit'e, and the 
work will no doubt enrich this branch of modern Hindi literature 
and will be found useful as a university teirt-book. 

It is interesting to observe in this connection that though 
Dr. Jha recognized the difference betw'een literary Hindi and literary 
Urdu, he was still forced to use many Urdu words for at that time 
their equivalents were not to be found in Hindi. Happily, that state 
of affairs is over now, and Dr, Tripathi has been able to dispense with 
Urdu words. Howet'er, we may note in this connection the use 
□f some unseemly (.^xtikcfu) words like ghuniakkar-vtdudn fp. 21, 
f.n.) and naukariahi (p. 12S.i; the word pariorujeko has been used 
in p, 13, hence instead of ghumafckar-vidtwn, ‘wandering-teachers’ 
should have been rendered as pariurajakdcarya; similarly he has 
used the word ga>tatantra, therefore instead of naukor^hi bureau¬ 
cracy should have been rendered as karmacarl-tuirtTa, more so be¬ 
cause in the next sentence he has rendered bureaucrats as karmc- 
caTi. Similarly appropriate Hindi words might have been used 
for npil (appeal), aornrat, jamanat, etc. 

Another point which may be mentioned here for the benefit 
of all students who write Ph.D, thesis, is that it is risky to find 
fault with Dr. Kane. On p. 138, Dr. Tripathi states that “Kdfle nc 
uivddc fcti ortho vyavohdra hi fciya hai.'’ This is not correct. Ac¬ 
tually Eh, Kane has given the same etymological meaning of uyaua- 
harn which Dr. Tripathi has given on p, 260, but has merely point¬ 
ed out that in two texts nlirado has been used as a synonym for 
uyocohaTO in the sense of la'w-suit or legal procedure or both. (In- 
cidentally Dr. Tripathi's reference to Kane on p. 138 is wrong; it 
should be p, 246 and not p. 266). Again on p. 203, Dr. Tripathi has 
differed from Dr. Kane on the interpretation of a verse from the 
Matspfl-purana. Here again Dr. Tripathi has misunderstood 
Dr. Kane, who refers to Narada in connection with ‘nuns of a 
higher order' and not to the Motsyc-purana, 

We may also point out another hasty conclusion by Dr. Tri¬ 
pathi. On p. 135, he states that according to Medhitithi royal 
power of legislation (Raja-laaana) included capital (rajadhani), fairs. 
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serial gatherings, slaughter of animals etc, though royal ordinan¬ 
ces had to be in conformity with the Dhaim^^ras. What 
Dr Tripathi overlooks is that, the power granted to the king by 
Medhatithi (Mann VII. 131 is qualified as wiU be app^ent from the 
following translation by MM. Dr. Jha: "Because the King contains 
within himself the splendour of all.' therefore,-hn /auour oj h« 
fai'Ourites'—towards those ministers, priests and others w' o ar 
in favour.—whenever in course of business, a Mecree —an or^ 
nance, in consonance with Law and Custoin-is ordained or issu^ 
bv the King;—no one should transgress such a decree. Such a de¬ 
cree of the King’s should not be disobeyed; such a decr^ for in¬ 
stance as ‘To-day, the city should observe a holiday—there is a 
marriage in the minister’s house,—all men should be present 
^no animals shall be slaughtered to-day by the soldiers.—no birds 
are to be caught.—for so many days dancing girls shall be enter¬ 
tained by all wealthy men.* 

Similarly ‘apninst those in dis/avour'such a decree a^'no 
one shall associate with this person,—no one should allow him to 
enter his house*. 

"When such decrees are issued by the King by the beat of 
drum etc. they shall not be transgressed. But the King has no 
power to control the ordinances pertaining to religious acts, such 
as the Agnihotra and the like, of the orders and castes. Such con¬ 
trol would be repugnant to other Srurti texts; and the present text 
has its application, without offending against any Smrti text, in 
c^ses indicated above. 


In the notes Dr. Jha has explained as follows: 

“This verse is quoted in Pariinram^dhava {Aeaxa^ p. 392); 
and in VIrHmitrodajfa (Rajanlti, p. 23), which adds the following 
notes:—Inasmuch as the king is the centre of all lustre and ^w^, 
one should never transgress any lain-ful and fair commands that his 
majesty may issue in regard to his minister, priest or other favou¬ 
rites;—such commands for instance as—‘To-day should be observed 
by all the people as a day of rejoicing, there is a marriage in the 
minister’s house, all should be present there, butchers shall kill no 
animals today, no birds are to be caught, no debtors are to be im¬ 
prisoned by their creditors’ and so forth (these in regard to the king s 
favourites.)—Similarly in regard to one w'hom he dislikes, he may 
issue such orders as—‘none shall associate with him, he should not 
he permitted to enter any household.’ and so forth.—Such rules 
promulgated by the king should not be disobeyed. In regard to 


the performance of the j4gtiihofra and such religious acts, however, 
the king has no right to interfere at all. 

This verse is quoted also in Sajanltiratnakara (p. 42 bi. 
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It is dear therefore that the royal order cannot only not 
transgress the Dharma^tra laws but the caste rules as well. And 
as far animal slaughter, the king can order his soldiers 4according 
to Medhatithi) and the butchers iaccording to the Vlramitrodagai, 
—^but cannot order a private person to desist from slaughtering 
animals. This probably indicates that the slaughter houses were 
controlled by the State. But what is more interesting, is thal 
some Indian kings in medieval ages forbade the slaughter of animals 
apparently disregarding Manu. 

We heartily agree with the author when he states; "Rdjt/er 
sudhan hot, tisse kisi sadhi;a kl utpatti naht hotx (p. This indeed 

is an aspect of our heritage which is ignored by many writers. An¬ 
cient Indians never considered the State as an end; hence one of 
the Lines of inquiry which they never pursued was philosophy of 
State and its basis, history. They aspired for a stable society and 
in this were successful through establishing a rigid social system. 
That system and attitude have been rejected, and the result has 
been aptly pointed out by Dr. Tripathi: “Aj vidhisostra 'snmdjik 
ridhi Tin hakar 'naidfmnik Mij/am’ hni.” (p. 2521 

iVAYAK WAYfKA BffED AUK RAG-RAGIfii VAKGf KARAJV, 
TULANATMAK ADHYAYAH (Distinction of IVayakas ( heroes) 
and classification of Ragas and Ragims, A Comparative Study) 
by Dr. Pradip Kumar Dikshit; with an introduction by late 
Pandit Omkarnath Thakur; pp. 195; Published by Bharatiya 
Vidya Prakashan, Varanasi: 1967; Price Rs, 12/-. 

A characteristic feature of Sanskrltic culture has been an em* 
phasis on defiTiition and classification, to which music as an intellec¬ 
tual discipline had to submit. According to Dr. Dikshit, in ancient 
times, ‘music’ was a part of drama, an inseparable part, but having 
no independent origination had no separate existence. In course 
of time, however, music, due to its dynamic nature separated from 
drama, and a quest for its classification began. Thus the classi¬ 
fication is of a dual character, for in spite of subjective limitations 
literary criterions were superimposed on theories of music, while 
its abstract expression of ideas demanded new categories. Dr. Dik- 
shit has therefore attempted classification from five points of view 
<pp. 92-93). 

This has not made the task of the author easier, but fortunate¬ 
ly he has an easy and lucid style. The large number of tables is 
also very helpful. There is also an excellent bibliography, but 
there is no index and the reproduction of the plates is of poor qua¬ 
lity. However, though the book is scholarly, it may serve as a 
guide to Indian music-lovers. 
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PRACiN BHARAT ME SANGtT by Dr. Dhramavati Srivastava; 

Published by Bharatiya Vidya Prakashan, Varanasi; pp. 322; 

Price Rs. 15/-. 

As the author has explained in her preface, modem study of 
Indian music, began with Sir William Jones, and have continued 
like a steady stream. Such studies were, however, mainly of anti¬ 
quarian or analytical interest. Dr. Srivastava has approached the 
subject from a new angle; her attempt has been to correlate the 
effect of music on society, as weU as to trace the social environ¬ 
ments in which music developed. A study of this nature is handi¬ 
capped by paucity of materials, but even within this limitation 
Dr. Srivastava has succeeded in presenting a more or less conti¬ 
nuous narrative of the history of the development of Indian music 
from the earliest times till the end of the Gupta age. 

A. K. Majumdar 
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